
Th# Soviet Air Force hoe found the Finnieh enti-eirereft gunftre eurprieingly end unpleaeently effective. Here in the winter enowe a member 
of a Finnieh anti-aircraft gun crew ie obeerving Soviet machinee with a range-finder. Fighter aeroplanee, ae well ae gune. ***ve taken part 
In meting the Red menace from the air with remarkable reautte. On Oeoember #7 the official Finnieh communique announced that during 
the day our air force and anti-aircraft gune deetroyed 18 enemy ’planeOt moetly bombere." When to theae were added the aircraft brough. 
down by the Finnieh naval unite the total amounted to at leaet 23 deetroyed in a elngle day. 
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What is the Front Line Really Like? 


From Viscount Gort, V.C., Commasder- 
in-CMef of tbe Britisb Field Force: 

O NCE more within tbe memory of 
many of us a British Exp^i- 
Uonary Force is spending 
Christmas in France, and once again, 
under the leadership of a great soldier 
of France, the AHied Armies stand 
united to resist aggression. 

In tbe year that lies ahead difficulties 
and dangers will undoubtedly arise, as 
they have done in the wars of the past, 
but they will be surmounted owing, on 
the one hand, to tbe close understanding 
which today exists between the French 
nation and ouiaelves and. on the other 
hand, to the knowledge that your 
thou^ts are with us at all times, 
whether the weather be fair or foul. 

In whatever part of the Empire you 
may dwell, I extend to you all cordial 
go<M wishes for Christmas and the 
New Year. December 23, 1939 


I p we wish fo meet the fighting noldiera 
in this war wo shall hnd them in 
front of the Maginot Line between 
the Hhine and the Moselle. No continuous 
line of trenches is there, for it would be 
impossible to consolidate them where the 
spongy land exudes water and each shell- 
hole is quickly transformed into a swamp; 
nor can there be any battle in the usual 
sense of the word—only an infinity of 
skirmishes, patrols, raids, and ambushes, 
hazardous nocturnal reconnaissances and 
probings across an obscure desert tangled 
and slimy with mud. Here in the night 
traps are more important than artillery 
or assault, and each soldier becomes in 
turn a hunter of men or a trapped beast, 
often both at once. 

Deciding one day to go up to the 
advanced positions, 1 took the road of the 
rations. From the army butchery 1 
travelled to the damp where the meat was 
distributed to the army cooks. There I 
attached myself to one of the field kitchens 
which was going to take a hot meal to 
men in the front line. 

We left the main road and branched 
of! up a winding lane on the flank of a 
wooded bill. When we got near to the 
crest of the hill we had to stop, otherwise 
the ** Fridolios’' [Fritzes] would catch 
sight of us, my companion informed me, 


One of tbe most realistic descriptions of tbe real front line that have passed 
tbe Censor, this article is drawn from a contribution made by M. Alexandre 
Amoux to ** La Revue de Paris. ” M. Amoux’s vivid word-picture may be 
taken as being equally true of that portion of the front held by British troops. 


as they held the ridge on the other side of 
the valley. 

A stretch of grassy downland separated 
ns from the French troops. They saw us 
coming,; and the ration party came out of 
the wood at the top of the hill, running 
down with their, mess tins, their canvas 
backets, their dishes and their billie- 
cans. The two rear men were pushing 
perambulators, looking like khaki nurses. 
It is a good way of transporting tbe 
rations. 

1 walked up the slope behind them. We 
crept into the unde^rowth across a 
colonnade of grey trunks, tramping over 
the sodden leaf-mould. There is no means 
of digging a dug-out here. They sleep, 
whenever they can snatch an boar’s 
repose, on the ground, protected by the 
disjointed planks taken from some farm 
building and a scrap of corrugated iron 
or tarr^ felt. 

The only guard against a surprise 
attack is a few strand of wire, strung 
between trees, to which arc attached as a 
primitive form of alarm, empty sardine 
and bully-beef tins. A kitchen range, 
dragged out of an evacuated farm, serves 
to warm up the food and the coffee, but 
it can be lit only when a favourable breeze 
will dissipate the smoke. 

* Ratioiis Up!' 

The ration party unloaded the billies 
and the dixies, {^ed the bucket of wine 
on the ground, unwrapped the cheese and 
p&t^, and apportioned tbe bread. From 
time to time a shell whistled over our 
heads. The odour of the stew mingled 
with that of tbe cold fermenting of the 
forest, through which passed a chilly 
breeze, impregnated with mist. 

The noise of mastication, slow and 
fiacthodical, filled this comer of the wood. 
Conversation was rare. These men, who 
have held this position for many days, 
have already b^ome old campaigners, 
with no distractions save an occasional 
brief nap. They have not bad their 
clothes or boots off for days, and have kept 
an unceasing guard with eye and ear, 
even in their dreams. They ate their food 
standing up, taciturn. 

An officer agreed to take me with 
him on his tour, of inspection of tbe 
advanced poets. We set off, surrounded 
by three or four men with loaded rifles 
at their hips. It was growing dusk. On 
the edge of the wood a sentinel was gazmg 
through the branches with bis field- 
glasses. “ Nothing fresh," reported the 
look-out, whose face was muffled in a 
thick scarf, “ except for some smoke on 
the right, and the passing of shadows. 
They have certainly posted observers 
between those two big 


We continued our rounds, skirting the 
woods. We could now see quite clearly 
the little hamlet that was to be the scene 
of tonight’s expedition. It lay there 
silent, without a movement, absolutely 
deserted in appearance. 

W'e reached the macliiuc-gun post. In 
the distance could be heard the lowing of 
a cow, left there after its roasters bad 
departed. Pigs, too, wandered about iu 
the fields, coveted by the soldiers of both 
sides, grunting their way between a 
French death and a German death, not 
knowing whether they would become 
democratic black-pudding or totalitarian 
sausage. 

There was tbe hoot of an owl. The 
machine-gunner pricked up his ears. 
Then a faint metallic sound struck the 
car, so feeble that it might have been a 
ghost bell. Everyone lustenqd and peered 
out. Nothing more could be beard. One 
of the men affirmed that the cry of an owl 
and tbe bell have already been used as a 
rallying signal. 

The men of a reconnai.'«sancc group 
emerged from the middle of a lake of mud 
of tbe consistency of syrup. The captain 
welcomed us. We slopped along in his 
wake, past “ Destruction 5," where the 
mined roadway formed a yawning crater, 
past tbe barrier of trunks and branches. 

The advanced posts were all alike on 
this sector of the front: alert sentinels, 
machine-gunners, tbe watching of the 
tracks of the German nightly infiltration, 
large woods guarded by a handful of men 
dispersed in little groups, the temporary 
occupation of the bams and hamlets in 



wall* iMdino ■ Corporal Tfiemao 

Wlliliim ^ritey laboval was kilUd on Oaa. S 
—Um flrat Srltlah aotdiar to kllM M tho 
war. Hta funaral In a military oomotary 
waa attofldad by tbo Fraaoh 0.0.0. 





W«M c«mouftM«d in a •now-olad wood, thto Bron gun, mannod by Brltlah infantryman, la raady to apil a varitabia hailatorm of bullala at 
tha anamy.lor K rtraa 600 or moro rounda a minuU. fn tha Army of 1914 tlwra warn only four maoblna-guna 

ara fifty Bran guna in tha armamant of aaoh batUlion. Four man ara naadad for aaeh gun, two to work it and two *,* “P •'"'"unit'O''* 

Thia gun ia baing ftrad from a tripod, but Bran guna aan alao ba flrad from tha ahouldar. Thalr waignt la 21 lb. 

Pkolo, Uriiiib Croon Cefy'isU 










TM in*«i who joinod tbo toreoo “ tor tho duration '* of tho loot war war# known ao tho *' Now 
Army." Today thoro ia anothar " Maw Army." tor man who wara Itttla moral than Intanta 
whan iha " war to and war " waa fauaht hawa raai>ondad to thalr oountry’a oall In har hour 
of naad In a apirtt that muot put to anama thoaa who doorlad tho Mungar ganaratlon. H la 
dlfftoult to Imagina a happlar band of warriora than thoaa young Brltona marehing through 
a wood towarda tha front lino .In Franoa. Pkdc, G P U. 


No-maii'd land, and the always perilous 
search for German mines. Certain of the 
men seem to have developed a special 
flair for this work, and have become, as it 
were, ** diviners of these hidden traps. 

“ Marsan/’ said a sergeant to me, “ can 
smell the things. Yon see that greenhouse 


Abova ara two aoanaa with tha Oarman Army aomawhora In front of tha Alagfrlad Lina. 
Tha top photograph ahawa a eamouflagad Oarman artlllary abaarratlon poat, looking out 
towarM tha Maglnot Lina. In tha lowar photograph Oarm a n ootdiora ara oarrybig up ratlona 
in motol nnntalnara to tha front lino through a wood whoro undorgrowth makas haavy going. 
Pketes, PUnM Ntmt mid Imltrtiktiinidt Grstkie Pun 


over there, on the edge of tho stream? 
I was just going to step on the doormat 
when Marsan caught me by the .shoulders 
and stopped me. I would have been a 
‘goner,’otherwise. We investigated, and 
there was the fuse, sure enough. 1 tell 
you, he smells them. We have to keep 
our wits about us. The door-handle trick 
is an old one; we arc not caught by that 
one any more. But we have to look out 
for the bell rope in the church, the 
canary's cage, the false corpse and the 
watch chain. Naturally, we give as good 
as we receive." 

There are all types of men here: 
plebeians and aristocrats, tbo austere and 
the irrepressible, the snobs and the mixers, 
all working together in perfect union. 
France remains today one of the few 
countries that cannot ^ reduced to a grey 
uniformity, whore a commander of a 
reconnaissance group can still keep his 
spurs, and where a humble private Is 
ready to die but obstinately refuses to 
have his hair cut! 

And this, then, is tho kind of war they 
arc carr}*ing on; strenuous, sleepless, 
full of constant anxiety, calling for 
stubborn physical resistance, watchful¬ 
ness without repose, well-conditioned 
reflexes, the firmest courage, the supple¬ 
ness of an Indian on the warpath, tena¬ 
city, a constant tension, and a sang-froid 
which neither fatigue nor nerve-strain* 
nor isolation in the woods can destroy. 
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Thf* m«Hi* IK« gravt *1 t»d Lt. 

^It*ek ol (li* n.A.F. ktlt«d Jviy tO. IMf. 
■nd burl«d tn th* OkarmM MIIHary 0«m«- 
t*ry mt ■•••gny, V**gM. night, • er»M 
In ilM Mm« o*m«t«py »n th* gp«v« •! A Sgt. 
C. TlwmM, • nrKiah airman klllad In 1AM. 


great British cemeteries in France 
have once more opened their gates 
for the burial of British soldiers who have 
laid down their lives in the fight for free* 


the present conflict lie side by side M'ith 
their elder brethren in the same historic 
•ground that is the soil of our country. 
Germany is wasting her time in denying 


dom, thus giving the lie to the Nazi gibe this.” Here are the British and French 
that England will fight to the last French- casualties as published in Paris late in 
man. A writer in ‘‘ France Magazine ” December 1939 : 

commented thus on these photographs: . . s»«;r *ir 4r«* r.Mi 

“ British soldiers who lost their lives in Pr«nch ... ist 4i i.i» i.iiJ 



Th* thpM photograph* In thio paoo appoorod originally In a Fr*noh lllwatratad papor, “ Srano* Magaain*. Eaoh ol th»m wa* di*orll>*d 
In t*rma •mphaalslng tho aotidarlty ol Srltala and rranoo In tHoIr agalnat Maalam and th* oquality of th*lr aaoriflo*. Bentalh tn* photo¬ 
graph ropradiMod abawo w*r* thoao word*. “ 8om*wh*r* on tho Praneh Irant twa BHtloh ooldUr* haw* iu*t boon tak*n ta th*lr last rocting- 
plao*. In thi* aaiomn hour thair oomrado* and than* wha bar* thorn thor* otand In ollont homag* baiar* th* graw** atrawn with autumn 

Aowora gath*r*d In a gardan of Lorrain*." 
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Brains Triumph over Brute Masses in Finnish War 

With dramatic suddenness the Finns turned the tables on the Russians in the last days 
of 1939, when not only did they halt the Red Army’s ofTensive, but they themselves 
crossed into enemy territory at several points. SwiAly they pursued their advantage, 
hoping to force the issue before Russia's millions were flung into tbe light. 


C HRISTMAS brought Qo armistice 
in the war wluch is being fought 
in the “ I.«nd of a Thousand 
liakes.** On Christmas Day, indeed, 
most of the people of Helsinki who had 
not been' evacuated spent much of the 
morning and afternoon in the air*raid 
.shelters as Russian bombers passed across 
the sky. Some 20 or SO bombs were 
dropped on the outskirts, but little damage 
was done. More than forty other Finnish 
towns were also bombed, and Viipuri 
(ViboTg) in particular suffered consider¬ 
able damage, although no objects of 
military importance were hit. Viipuri 
was also bombarded by Russian howitzers 
from a distance of twenty miles or so, 
and by midnight several hundred shells 
had fslien in the town and a number of 
(ires had been started in the wooden 
buddings. 

if in the air the Russians resumed 
the offensive, on tbe land there was a 
very different tale to report. The force 
of the onrush which at the opening 
of the war had carried the Soviet hordes 
across the frontier was now spent, and in 
a fierce counter-attack the Finns swiftly 


recaptured most of the ground which 
had been lost. 

In tbe Karelian Isthmus tbe fighting 
was of the fiercest description, but 
although the Russians were reported 
to be employing more than 100,000 
men they were unable to breach tbe 
Manncrhcim Line. Wave after wave of 
shock troops were sent across the frozen 
lakes, but, repeating NaTOleon’s famous 
stroke at Austerlitz, the Finnish artillery 


blew holes in tbe ice, with the result 
that many hundreds of the attackers 
were drowned. After firing a million 
shells and employing bundr^ of tanks 
and warplanes, the Russians were forced 
to recoil, baffled afresh. Here it was 
reported that the Finns were making 
history in fighting on skates. 

North of Like Ladc^a near Tolvaiirvi 
and Aglaj&rvi a battle which lastea for 
several days ended on December 23 in tbe 



WMtfMT eonSIU*n« IM SltilanS mak* m^ehanteal transport axCranMly 
SIfllewM, anS Ui# WaS Army kaa ampiayad maa* karaa- anS anwla- 
drawa vaklelaa. Abava la tka pltlabla aaana ahar a Sovlat aupply 
trala Had baan ambwaliad and aamplalaly wipad auk by a party al 
PInnIab maahlna^unnara. 

Photo, Plomot Nrwt 
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Disaster Overtakes the Columns of the Invader 


complete rout of the invaders. The 
Russian troops were driven back to the 
frontier and even in some places beyond 
it. and the Finos claimed to have ^lled 
2,000 and to have captured 600 prisoners. 

In the “ waist ” of Finland, in the 
war's central zone, the invading columns 
of the Rod Army were similarly un¬ 
successful. First, the column moving 
on Suomus.salmi was driven back, and 
then those troops which had moved 
from Salla in the direction of Kemijaervi 
and Rovaniemi were taken by surprise 
and completely routed. Here in a wilder¬ 
ness of forest and lake, in a world of 
jicrpetual twilight and the most bitter 
cold, the invaders found themselves 
assailed on every side by hardy fighters 
who knew every inch of the country and 
were, moreover, thoroughly acclimatized 
to the terrible weather conditions. After 
s week's struggle the Finns scored a de¬ 
cisive victory. The 163rd Russian division 
of 18,000 men, their powers of resistance 
sap|>eil by the bitter cold and by shortage 
of food, wa.s almost annihilated, and huge 
quantities of guns and war material were 
captured. The Finns’ only complaint 
was over the. scarcity of their ammunition. 

There arc more Russians in this eector," 
said one, “ than wo have cartridges.” 

So complete was the reversal of fortune 
that by the end of the year General 
Wallenius, Commander of the Finnish 
Northern Army, revealed that his troops 




la • aefna with tha PInalah Army Im tha aoutharn war area. Treapa ara daploying t« 
taka up poaWana In whloh to roaa t an advanoa ol tha Rad Army. Tha thiohly woodad 
country, now daap In anow, la typical ol that through which tha RuaMwta have attamp ta d to 
advanoa towardo tha Mannarhalm Lina. Pketo, Wtdt World 


Tha araaa in which the war In Finland la being fought arc ahewn In thaaa four mapa. Tha 
blaah*arrawa Indicate tha direction of tha Ruaalan attaeka, while tha whHa arrowe ralar to 
tha FInnIoh aowntar • attaoka. Three of tha battle araaa are ahown In mart datall In the 
amallar mapa Inaat on tha right. Oy tovrluy u< " h'nri CkrontcU " 

were now operating in enemy territory. 
The woods which extended across the 
frontier were filled with Russian dead 
and wounded, and there was not a spot, 
he declared, between the frontier and 
Kandalaksha, the Russian advanced base 
on Kaudalaksk Bay, an arm of the 
White Sea, where the Russians were 
safe from attack. “ We don't let them 
rest,” be said, ” we don’t let them sleep. 
This is a war of numbers gainst brains. 
We train our men to fight individually 
and they can do it, whereas the Russian 
soldier can never rid himself of hi« 
natural gregarious instincts.” 

Even in the extreme north, where the 
Russians were able to land troops and 
munitions from the sea, they were so 
harried by the Finnish sharp-shooters 
moving invisibly on their skis across the 
snow, that 4hey retreated on Peteamo, 
leaving behind them a miniature railroad 
and some Diesel tractors and trucks 
which the Finns promptly turned rounH 
and used to bring up their supplies. 

None can tell what were the real losses 
in this campaign where the corpses of 
the fallen were swiftly covered by white 
snow and the sombre waters of the lakes. 
Moscow professed that the Red Army 
ca.sualtie8 were only some 1,800 killed and 
7,000 wounded, but the Finns put 
the enemy killed, wounded, taken 
prisoner and incatiacitAted bv frostbite 
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Incendiary Bombs Illumine the Wintry Scene 

at some 100,000. In any case, the casual¬ 
ties were t <)0 great for the Soviet authori¬ 
ties to be able to “ put over ” their 
^lairn that this was not a war but an 
expedition of liberation. Observers in 
Moscow noted an increasing tension, 
and there were signs of increasing war 
fever. In Lening^ it was rumoured 
that all the hospitals vtere filled with 
wonnded and that schools were being 
commandeered as hospitals. Even in 
distant Moscow it was understood that 
beds were being made available for 
those who bad b^n laid low by Finnish 
ballets or by Finland’s climate. Stories 
were afoot of Ked Army generals being 
shot for their ill-success. 

Ever 3 rwherc outside Ritssia. even in 
Germany, there was uothing but admira¬ 
tion for the magnificent stand made by 
the Finns in the defence of their home¬ 
land. From many quarters there was 
forthcoming not only admiration but 
material help of the most valuable kind. 

America granted Finland credits for the 
purchase of munitions and 'planes, Britain 
and France supplied arms; some thou¬ 
sands of vdinnteers arrived from Sweden 
wufo* wn In thHm (Aa**! and Italy; and South Africa released 

tAa bfwba 4rapp»4 by bomAapa. lutmnlAnMi fnr thn FinnUh fmnt 

A.R.P. wM^kar* ara A«li(lna tha Aamaa In aeropisnes lOr IQC rtOttJBn IfOni. 

Uta bKlar eald at Uia NaHnam wtntar. 





Tha aoanaa In thia paaa wowM hava to ba multipilad many timaa ovar to ■>wo an idaa at w h at OArlotmaa «aooli moant to tbo FInno. Abova 
oro howoaa m VltpwrI, tha FInalah part on tho Quit of Finland, whioli woro aat an Aro by bomba droppad by Hod alroaatt on Ohrlatmaa Oay. 
VllpuH la aniy a littia ovar TO mliaa from Laningrad, and tharaSara wNhln ahoy roaoh m bomhora. Aaaldaa baing bombod fram tha aN* ft 

haa haan b omhardad hy Raaalaa laag-raaga gano, 

Photm. IFidi WtrU. Kt y Oc a* and dcMctAad Prtsi 





Rlohl, • Ir> 

HiiMlnkl att^r a Rui- 
• lan atr raid, Tha 
uppar atoraya wara 
camplataly oaairayad 
and tha antranoa wao 
wraekad by bamba, 
ao thatika aniy irtaana 
al aaeapa far thaaa 
wha wara akaltaring 
within tha building 
waa by ollmbing 
down thia waadan 


Thia chlidran'a haapital In Halalnkl waa badly damagad by inoandiary bamba. 
and flraman ara aaan thrawing dawn dabria tram tha raal. Luaklly tha patlanta 
had baM awaauatad In timai in tha ciralai a Finniah air raid wardan la atanding 
bv a natlca which raada : *' Stap 1 Unaxpladad bamb.*’ Ktrtlom 
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Finland Has Her ‘Lawrence of the North’ 


In tbe epic story of the war in Fintaixl, in whkh a veritable Goliath of a Russia is hard 
put to It to maintain its attack against the Finnish David, there is rw more heroic 
episode to record than that of the “ Suicide Squad ” operating in enemy territory. 


O ? all the famous figures thrown up 
by the Great War there was 
none more spectacular than 
“ Lawrence of Arabia," the young 
archaeolt^ist who exchanged his search 
for inscriptions and potsherds for the 
organizing of dare-devil dashes against 
the Turlush lines of communication in 
Palestine and Syria. Today Finland is 
acclaiming the man whom she is proud 
to call the “ Lawrence of the North." 
Just as Lawrence and his Arabs tore up 
the Turks' railway lines, so General 
Tavola has succeed^ in severing the rail¬ 
way which is tbe only link between lienin- 


grad and Russia’s northern army of some 
10,000 men based on Murmansk 
Himself a champion ski-runner, General 
Tavcla picked 250 of the most expert sld- 
runners available to compose what, con¬ 
sidering the danger and difficulty of the 
enterprise in which they were about to 
be engaged, was not inaptly called the 
“ Suicide Sqnad." They were armed with 
pistols and 250 roun^ of ammunition 
apiece. They wore white coats and white 
helmets so as to render them invisible 
against the snow, and carried on their 
backs concentrated food for ten days 
and a lamb-.skin sleeping sack. Even 


means of which th^ were able to keep 
in touch with the Finnish headquarters. 
Nerved to do or die by the realization 
of their country's distress, the " Suicide 
Squad ” attacked any and every Russian 
force with which they could make contact. 
By day they raided the marching columnsj 
seizing the moment when, perhaps, a 
waggon had slipped off the track and the 
men in the column had no eyes for tho 
ghostly figures which flitted here and 
there among the sombre trees. With 
deliberate aim the intrepid ski-runners 
picked off man after man, until the scene 
was wrapped once more in a dark silence. 




ThoM mM wh* forfDMl the " Sul«ie« aqwAd," •oUvlttM ar* 

thU •riJott, W9rm drM*Ml vary much u mr* th* fleelSa 
•«laitr« AMn in th* top pKotoaf^p/*- ao elad th*y mu*t Naw* boon 
invioibi# apainot tba whtio landaeapo. Our othor photograph la of a 
RuMlan ItgMtank wlilob kaooofTio to griof on eno of tho traeko—thab 
can hardly ba callad roada—lollowod by tba Invadara. tiy tha aitd ot 
tho flrat month'a fighting tha Flnna elalmad that thay had diapoaad 
of tgo anamy tanka. Ptete*, Keystoiu and Platid S'twt 


their skis and boots By night, too, they kept up the fight, 
were specially and many a shivering wretch, cursing tho 
treated to make inefficiency of tbe ^viet commissariat, 
them noiseless. crashed into the cmbcrB of his cam)) fire 
Their objective with a Finnish ballet in his brain, 
was to attack the Meanwhile, Tavela and his chosen fifty 
Russian flanks and pushed on as fast as they could travel 
supply columns across the hundreds of miles which 
and to destroy the separated the Finnish front from their 
railways and roads, objective near tho shores of the White 
Shortly after Icav- Sco. Threading tbe wcll-nigb trackless 
ing their head- forest, they crossed the frontier into 
quarters the squad Russia and pushed on through eueniy 
split up into small country until at last they came in sight 
groupseachcharged of their goal Then, having waited their 
with a different opportunity, they descend!^ on the thin 
task. General black line of steel and tore up the railway, 
Tavela with fifty flinging the metals into some inaccessible 
men chose the most guUey. Some reports stated that the 
difficult of the ob- Suicide Paired ” reached Kandalaksha, 
jectives-the attack the Russian base on tho W'hitc Sea. 
on the Leningrad- As the Turks found in Syria in 1917, so 
Muraiansk tailway. the Russians must find it in 1940 a difficult 
Swiftly tho pat- ta.sk to repair tho liooi when new rails 
rols went al^ut have to be brought from Leningrad and 
their work. They work has to be done when'the barometer 
sped across the registers 50 degrees below fr^zing. Yet 
snows invisible and until the repairs have behn effeebed, the 
silent,fortbeycom- Red Army operating m the Arctic* is 
municated not by completely cut off from Jjcuingmd and 
words birt by sigus. the Russian interior. Murmansk, too, 
In each party tbe must be deprived of its sujSplies, and 
youngest carried a following the success of the “ Suicide 
portable radio Squad” there were reports of food riots in 
transmitter, by this northern outpost of-the Soviet realm. 
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New Zealand Hastens to Help the Motherland 



AtMV*, rvorttltsfar th« N*w ZMland K>p*di 



A LTHOUOH New Zcalaod lies at the other end of the world—so far away that 
her people have no need of black-outs, gas tnasks, or air-raid shelters—she is 
playing her full part in the Empire’s war effort. New Zealand pilots have 
distinguished themselves in the air fights over the North Sea, and the Achilles,” 
in the glorious battle of the Plate, was manned very largely by New Zealanders. 
Moreover, the Dominion is raising a large force for service overseas, to be com¬ 
manded by Major-General B. C. Freyberg, V.C., who played such a gallant part in 
the Great War, both on Gallipoli and in'France. 


tionary Waran un<l«raai«o tMUnaiv* training 
la Ihalr ewa eoanlry. 



Thara la «aark tor thoaa pileta at tka Naw Zaaland Air Parca who ara atlll at hama. tar a aaaataal ooaatal raeoaaalaaaaoa patrol la kapt up to 
watch tor raMIng onamy waratilpo. Abova loft, Naw Zoataml airman making a flight on thio aarvloa. flight aro aoma at tha Naw Zoalandara 
raaldont In Oroat Britain who aro now training to bo roady to join tha main oontlngaM whan It arrivaa trom thair homatand. A gaa maak 


Inapaat l on la In prograoa. 


tMos. L.S.A.. Inlernalionai (7ra**tr Prnt amt Fot 
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Britain’s Shipwrights Are Outpacing the Nazis 





Til* Iona atMl bar 
wbleh tiM man la 
drawing out of tha 
twrMaa In tha tog 
photograph will 
avantoaTly baahapad 
to farm ana al tha 
riba of a naw ahtp. 
A be VO) wrorkman 
are punehing rival 
hataa In ataatplotaa 
whiah farm tha 
ahaatbing at tha 
big vaaaai. 


flight la a oarM 
ataamar an tha 
ataaha. Only an tha 
la'war part of tha 
hall have tha plataa 
bean rivaled in 
paaMlan, but within 
afawwaakatha ahip 
will ba launehad fend 
raady lor tha 
•nginaa to ba IHtad. 
In tha taragrownd 
ara tha eanarata air* 
raid ahaMara far thi 
aMpwrighrta. 

PMot, Fox 


V^HiLE Brituth ahipyards arc bard at 
’ ’ work replacing the ships des¬ 
troyed by Nazi submarines and mines 
—the losses numbered 112 up to the 
end of 1939—Germany has alre^y made 
a most unwilling contribution to tbc 
Allied merchant fleets in the shape of 
some 20 of her ships captured by the 
Koyal Navy. 


Hara a man la rlvatlag a daak olata. NIvat- 
ing «vaa anea dana by hand, but now, whan« 
avar tha paaltian allawa. althar pnawmatia 
hammara ar hydraulic maohinaa ara uaad. 
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Another Stout Ship for Britain’s Merchant Navy 



warships many msrchant ships ars bsing built at tap spssd in Britain's yards to rsplaes ths losses osussd by Nazi submarinss. 
Hero is a merchant ship in the first stage of construetlon. In his speech on tsptember M, Mr. Winston Churchill stated that. " If we ars losing 
tonnage we ars also taking steps to replace it on a much larger scale. Old ships which were laid up are bilng refitted and prepared for sea. 
An enormous buildino proaramme of new ships of a simple cnarseter. capable of being rapidly built. Is already In full career." /’Artf''. Fos 
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Terrible Things are Happening Under the Nazis 

Takeo from the columns of “ Free Europe," the paragraphs given below throw some 
light on what b happeoing in Western Poland and Czechoslovakia under German rule. 

Strict as b the Nazi censorship, these whbpcrs of things shocking to endure and to 
contemplate have filtered to the wider world. 


I N spite of his assurances that be does 
not want foreign peoples in the 
German Reich, Hitler, as the result 
of his policy of unprincipted aggression, 
now oppresses over thirty millions who 
are not German by race or sentiment. 
This total is made up os follows : 

Pole*. 19.700,000 

Cuebs . 7,000,000 

.Teva. 3,600.000 

Yugoalava . 150,000 

Laaatiatu (Wends) .. .. .. 130,000 

lithuauioas .. 7^000 

Danes . 12,000 

Other oatioualities. 30,000 

Ko doubt if he could have had his own 
way many more millions would have been 
incorporated in what the Fuehrer is 

f leas^ to call the German ** Lebensraum." 
Q the east, however, he has now come 
up against Stalin, and a line of Soviet 
bayonets and tanks prevents further 
expansion towards the much coveted 
Ukraine, while along the Baltic be has 
even been compelled to “ bring home ” 
members of the German colonies who have 
lived in the Baltic States for centuries. 

It ia in Poland that the Nazi terror 
is seen at its height, and the following 
paragraphs give an indication of a truly 
shocking state of affairs. 

Reliable {aformation has beea received as 
to tbo droumstanecs in which all the professors 
and lecturers of the Cracow Cnlvoraity were 
arrested. The GcraAiis iasuod invitations to 
all the members of tho teaching staff of the 
University, rrauet^ting them to attend a lecture 
given by a uWman professor. Tbo German 
lectufer began by rcviuiig PoUah scholars and 
Polish scienOe in most ahnsive laitgnago, where¬ 
upon the professors and lecturers left the bolt 


In front of tbo University largo (orrtos wen 
already waiting. All tbe ‘l60 professors were 
arreatod and severely manhandled. Alt the 
arrestod professors, of whom marty aro over 
seventy, were at once taken to the military 
barracks, where they bad to spend the night 
on the bare floors of unbeated rooms. Next 
they were all deported ro Germany a^ 
mterood in a concentration camp. Furthermore, 
all tbe professors of tbn Oacow iftning Academy 
and atf the beadmaatera of tbe eecondary and 
primary schools in Cracow were arreeted. 
Simuitaneoualy mass arrests were carried out 
among the general populatioo of the city. A 
uomber of streets were closed, and all men 
found in theee streete weiv arrested. Women 
who accompanied many of the men and fwo- 
tested were slapped in the face. 

At Qdyida, 3b0 of tbe 350 boatages seized 
after the occupatioo of the town from among 
priests, indosMaiista, and intellectuals were 
shot in batches, in co^itions of Itestial crodty. 
Before being ^ol the vietilna were forced to 
dig their own graves, after which Gestapo men 
dispatched them one bv one with revolvers^ 
while those who were to be murdered later were 
obliged to look on. AD these executions were 
can^ out without even the semblance of a trial 

Polish ExecoHoos by Day and Ni^t 

At Szamotuly, a small town In Poznania, 
flvo young Poles were e.vccuted nubhcly in the 
maricct-pmce on market day. They hisd been 
kept as hostages because in a oetghbouriog 
viUago tbo Nazi flag was torn down and tbe 
guilty could not bo traced. As tfa« German 
soldiers fired at them, tbo five Poles exclaimed : 

Long live Poland I *' Sil. men then walked 
up to tho dying men and fired further revolver 
shots at them. Several Pdiab profosHinnal 
men, including doctors and solicitors, were then 
orderet] to place tbo dead bodies in a Icnry 
and take them to a place outside the cemetery, 
where they had to dig graves and bury tliem. 
At Koacian, the local prwet and 48 othu Poles 
were executed in a public souare. At Wulsztyn, 
20 Poles were shot at nignt, tbe scene bcii^ 
iUuminated by military searchlights. The 
inhabitants of tbe noighbouring houses were 


called (ram their beds and forced to witness 
tbe exucutiona. 

In Pomorzo Poiisb pneats, ma'ny of them of 
advanced age, air fbroeci by tbe Germona to 
nerfmin heavy manual labour. In Tortm a pre¬ 
late, respected by all was forfe<l by tbe Germans 
to ondenake tbe heavy work of reconstructing 
a bridge on tin Vistula. When the old priest, 
overcome by fatigue, fell into tbe water, lu'a 
frUow-workreeD were about to rescue him, but 
tin 8.8. men shot him dew] in the river. 

Everything ia being done to remove all 
traces of tbH^ Polieh. Atreadv Polish street 
names and signs have been replaced by 
German ooea The Pr^Usb languAue Is banned 
in tbe schoola. In the city of Posnan, all the 
targe Poiisb business bouses, firnw and factories 
have been seized from Poles and handed over to 
Germans or to German (nstitutione 

Murder in Czecfao-Slovakia 
f M Czecho-Slovakut, too. the Nazi terror 
^ flourishes, and in earlier pages we 
have described some of its most hateful 
manifestations. Tbe position was summed 
up by M. Jan Hasaryk, son of tbe Re¬ 
public's founder, in s broadcast in 
Czech under tbe auspices nf the B.B.C.; 

Our innocent boys are being murdered for 
not haring forguUcu quickly enough tbo 
meaning of freMom. Our glorious “ Alma 
Mater,’* tbe famous Charles University, and aU 
tbe other high seats of learning have been 
closed under tbe (wder of two treacherous 
Satanic disdplee, Karl Hermann Frank and 
Neurath. They will open tbcii gntos agahi, 
and it wiD not be three years before they 
will be opened by tbe tree people of Prague 
and Czecho-Slovakia. The blond of oiir young 
martyrs, so wantonly spilt binds all whe 
boHevo in tbe freedom of thought to dedicate 
an their efforts to tbe most prewing task of all 
to tbe task of destroying and damning for ah 
times to come the goa^ of a demented Austriuo 
corporaL Over the fresh graves of our maxtyn 
I solemnly i^miae that we shall continue out 
struggle until tbe final rebirth of a free Europe. 



In tbs rslga of terror whiob Is now procoscllna In Naii-ooouplsa Poland bouwte-houM vioHatlens by dstachmonte ef Oormao treops and Uieir 
Oootepe all loo or* ovsryday occur roneoo. Whan Uiio pboteprapli was publlohod In tho ''Munich liluotrated ProM" it was plvan tno heading, 
" Stopping tho litUo gams of tho Polloh Robot Sattaliono," and It purpei^ to ohow Nazi ootdiory ontering a tiouoo ouopocted ef boing a " otore 

at hiddon woapono and stolon geado.” 
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‘Graf Spec’ Pays the Full Price of Defeat 



IkojMl 


* I., u( vT^^**"* 


Till* ramarkaM* pl«lwp* at Oarmmny't |»»ek«t battlMhip " Admiral Oraf •!»•• " •• vIm Uy In tiM hnrbnuP ol fNnnlnvIdnn Into wtiloh nho hoA 
noon e h n—< by ih« •rHlob oro l mrn wM tokon by Ooptoln Hnnry DnnUI, Spoolnl OorvoopoAdont ol tbo '* Dolly Toloqropb," on Um momlno 
of tbo day on whioh obo oallod to bor doom. Tbo pbologropb booro tbo otflnoturoo ol tS maoioro and offloot^ ot DrltlM morobantmon who had 
boon capturod durinp tbo " Oraf Spoo'o *' caroor of doprodotlon and woro actually In tho battloohip durlnp tbo battio ot tbo Alvor Plato. 


A LL Montevideo’s quAjs, piers, breakwaters, and 
adjacent coastline were densely crowded with 
people breathlessly ^watching the German corsair. The 
crowds stood silent as the great ship passed to sea. 
Suddenly she turned, not as they expected to seaward 
where the ships of Britain watched, bnt westward towards 
the setting sun. . . Her speed dropped to dead slow, 
then she stuck her nose into a mudbank and stopped and 
her auchor was dropped. 

The hour waa 8 p.m. and the sun was dipping below the 
dver’s western rim. Suddenly there was a flash of flame 
tnd a double explosion which shook the air, and the 


centre of the ship was blotted from view by a cloud of 
dense black smoke. The concussion had not died away 
before a blinding burst of flame shot from the after part 
of the ship high above her masthead, and a thunderous 
roar deafened the ears of the watching crowds. The 
whole ship seemed to lift and crumple as though inferno 
itself had burst forth from her vitals. . . . 

Out to seaward could be seen the flicker of a Morse 
lamp and the distant flash of a searchlight from a British 
cruiser going about her business. 

From a to fA« ** Daity T*l«frap/t " by a Spaeial 

Comtpondant m UonlavitUo, Captain Henry Donid, DS.C. 



ansm* frpm bpw ic atom, lb* ** Oraf Spec ^ to btowly sliikias inM tbc watorc of tlw Plato. Tbto tframatto pbatograpb waa tokan, like tba* 
above, by Oaptoln Haanr Oaatol. Tbo wbHo tonnol baa ooltopaoS hi Suaoc otoaSo ot amoko. '* I bacto at Wamo aproaS ovor tho toanpult aoa,” wroM 
Captain Damol, ** as tba ail from tbo bunkoro of fbo rtvon oblp oamo to tbo o u rfaoo anS eabgb t Pro. Oonoo oloodo of omoko rpoo In tbo oir, 
and soon tho %wook was a blaxibo tntorno fram atom to otora. K waa tbo and at tho trapody.'* Fhcio*. ConrfMv of fto “ Ooifv TMterapk 
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Frozen Finland Was Scorched With the Flameiof War on the Bii 



Tha murdarou* onalaught of tha Rad aircraft o 
wara ao inflammabla that a aingla fnoandlary t 


Northern wlntar. In tha photograph above a FI 
(a a aoane from tha fighting front t Finnlah Rai 
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WORDS THAT HISTORY WILL REMEMBER 


Extracted from Authoritative \\ar Speeches and Statements Week by Week 


* The Cause of All Nations 
Who Love.Freedom ’ 


Thnrsday, December 14,1939 

Mr.G. A. GMPENBERG,Finnish Minister^ 
at a meeting at the House of Lords: 

I tUnd bef«»« yoo m 4 npre«enUtire of a 
small, democratic, peacc'loTing coantr; srhicb 
ovemiglit, without warning and without any 
dsdaration of war. haa beooBM the victim of the 
most mthlcM iggreaaioB. Finland haa atriven 
uBCoaainriy for afreement. We were williug to 
go wry wr In onur to avoid what has now hap- 
|>eard, but the Ruaatao Government would not 
Mvr it. 

There was no reason ior Finland to refuse to 
diKa« any questkn that the Soviet Government 
wanted to aiscuM. To give some conrejiticm 
of what Uie Russian demands clearly meant, I 
will make a comparison. Think what it would 
mean to Great Britain if aome neighbour about 
forty times bigger than this country demindcd 
the Chanucl lalands, th« Isle of Wi^it, the port 
of Southampton, the port of Liverpool, and (kirt 
of the county of Kent, and also aaked to be 
allowed to koep garrisons in some ports and 
enter into a milHa/r alliance which would make 
it posaiblof.rr the bigger country to direct the 
foreign and homo polioiee of the amaller 
country.... 

Wo went so far as to accept two-thinls of the 
Russian terms, but there was one condition wc 
had to stick to. We ooutd not accept anything 
wliich would have jeopArdiacd oitr right to li\'C 
RN free men and women in the land of onr 
fathers, . . . While discussing this tlie Ruaaisn 
(r«)vcrnment suddenly started the so-called inci- 
<icnts. ... 

Even after the beginning of the war. after 
httodreds of oasualties among the civil nopu- 
latioD, onr Government let it be known to Ruama 
that we were still willing to oomc to terms on 
eondition that a life of li&rty and independence 
would be recognized. Molotov said m would 
not have any n^otiations at all. and we Bglit. 
The Finnish Prime Minister has said " We will 
h<dd out, but if wo perUh. then we believe that 
onr fight has been an inspiration to the whole 
world." And so 1 believe it is, for ours Is the 
cause of all nations who love freedom. 


Britain’s Immediate Aid 
to Finland 


Mr. Chamberlain in the House of 
Commotis: 

It was generally agreed during the delibera- 
lions At Geneva io September of last vear that 
each in^mhnr of the League should decid. for 
itself, in the light of its own position and con¬ 
science, on the nature of the sanctions wbiefa it 
would apply under Article XV'! of the Covenant 
against an aggressor State. H» Ifajeaty’a 
Goremmont for their part have always hekl llic 
view that no member State ought to remain 
indifferent to a clear case of aggression of the 
sort with which we are now faced. At the 
outset of the attack on Finland, and before the 

S uestkiQ had been raised at Geneva, they 
eoided to permit the release sod immedistc 
delivery to Finland by the ounufacturers 
concerned of a number of fighter aircraft of 
which the Finnish Government stood in urgent 
need, and they intended similarly to release 
other material which will be of aasUtance to the 
Finnish Government. . . . 

The opportanity provided by this conSict has 
been ca]^v seised upon I7 tlte German pro]Hi- 
innda machino. and hr man? peoolc acting 


{Continued from page 562) 

eonwiunsly or unoonsciously in its service, to 
defiect attention from the primary objective of 
the Allied war effort, which is the defeat of Nau 
Germany. We must never lose tight of that 
objective. We must oever forget that it was 
German aggremion which pavM the rray for 
the Soviet attack on Potand and Finland, and 
that (iermany, alone among the nations, is 
even now abetting by word and deed the Russian 
aggressor. We most all give what help and sup* 

S ort we ean spare to the latest victim of tbew 
estmetive forces; but meanwhile it is only by 
concentrating on our taak of resistance to Gcr* 
man aggression, and thus attacking the eyil at 
its root, that we can hope to save t m nations of 
Europe from the fate which must otherwise 
overtake them. 


Italy’s Foreign Minister 
on Neutrality 

Saturday, December 16 
COVSrCiA NO, Italian Foreign Minister, 
in a speech to the Chamber of Fascios 
and Corporations: 

. . . The singnlar importance of the decision 
taken by the Cuvemments of Moscow and Berlin 
to sign a mutual pact of non-aggreesiun was 
emphasized by the eensc of surprise which the 
commimieation aroused throughout the world. 

F'or many months FVance and Britain 
attempted a pofiey of cloae collaboration with 
IluMia which should have ted to a much- 
heralded pact, and which, according to press 
repiKls, might even bare reached the point of 
mmtnrr collaboration. True, the slowness srith 
which the negotistions went on and the existence 
of certain probicuu with regard to which a 
fundamental disTrgence of vtewrs belwreen Russia 
sod the western dcmocraeiee bad arisen ha<l 
induced scepticism as to the pnmibility of arriv¬ 
ing At a speMv and favourable conclusion. 

Few people, however, were expecting an 
epilogue such as the one ex]ieriene^ with the 
conclusion of the Gennan-RussiMi Piict. The 
truth is tlut Ru«ia was going through a bitter 
crisis due to the pitiless purge of licnin's Okl 
Guard conducted in three memorahio trials, 
followii^ which dozens of death sentences 
against leaders of the Revolution, Army field- 
marshals. admirals and ambassadors had been 
tarried out. The country was now being 
readmitted into the prestige of intemationa] 

C olities by the great democracies, whose envoys 
ad for five months h(«cii filling the waiting- 
roomt of that inaccsasitde furtreas known as the 
Kremlin. If the great democracies had only 
ignored Russia, Germany would have bad good 
reason to want to do likewise. 

The question bad been broached with the 
German Government as far back as April and 
Flay. At that time sre had agreed to proceed 
to a policy of detente with regard to Russia. 
Our object was to obtain tite neutralisation of 
Rtusis and to keep her from entering the qrstem 
of encirclement planned by the great demo¬ 
cracies—an action therefore of lifted acope. 
In any case it sppesrod to us impossible to 
reach any more distant goat in view of the funda- 
tnentslly bostUe attitude which Nazi Germany 
had always assumed with regard to Russia. . . . 

Once hietilities had begun and the fVanco- 
British decision to assist Poland had been made 
known, the Fascist Government in its com* 
mnniqud issued on September 1, foliowing a 
meeting of the Cabinet, stated that Italy would 
not take any initiative of a military character. 
Tins decision was previously known to the Ger¬ 
man Government and to tlie German Govern¬ 
ment alone. It defined the Italian attitude with 
regard to which there e.xisted a full aooordanoe 
of wwswith the German Government. 


The position assumed by Italy on September 1 
was a position of non-bciUgerenvo, strictly 
in conformity with tbo Geiman intention of 
localizing the conflict and strictly ensuing from 
the pact and collateral undertakings existing 
between Italy and Germany. Th^ and no 
other are the reasons for Italy's statement that 
she would not assume any initiative of a mlli- 
ta^ character. . . . 

It is usiversallv recognized that the realistifl 
attitude of Italy has prevented a generalization 
of the conflict, which is in the interest of onr 
oountrv and of all States, I wish to make It 
clear that no initiative has been'ttakCo by the 
Fascist Government so far, nor is it our Uitcn* 
tion, as thinn stand, to take any. 

1 would aw that Italy reaffims her desire 
to maintain and consoUutu order and peace 
in the Danube and Baltic region. At the same 
time she does not believe that the formation of 
any kind of bkx: can be of use to the oountrici 
which would take part in it, nor would such a 
bloc serve the higher purixuc of bastenins the 
rc-cstablishment of peace. . . . 

Fancist Italy oontinuos to follow with a vigi¬ 
lant spirit the development of events, ever 
ready, if it be possible, once again to nuke her 
contribution twrards world peaev, but equally 
determined to protect with infiexible firmness 
her intoreats and her traffic on land, at sea and 
in tbo air. as well as her preetige and her future 
as a Great Power. 


The Empire is Still 
One People 

Wednesday, December 20 

Mr. R. G. Meneies, Prime Minister of 

Australia, in a broadcast: 

. . . Some of the ingenions gentlemen who 
broadcast from Berlin are feverishly engaged 
from day to day trying to explain to you tut 
a country like Australia is really not involved in 
this war. that Australia will aimi^y sell food¬ 
stuffs to Great Britain and hope to make snmo 
profit, but that otherwise she will take care to 
risk no soldiers or ships or airmen or seamen in 
the conflict. 

This silly falsehood lias done service before. 
It overlooks tbo record of Australia in the last 
war; it overlooks the contribution of Australia 
made in blood as vrelJ as in treasure towanls the 
winning of that war. It ignores the fighting 
Attstraliaii spirit. It seeks to reduce a race o! 
free and vigorous and courageous men and 
women to the level of mere bargainers. 

I say this to you without mental res<‘rvation 
and without ambiguity. If Australia were to 
do what the German propaganda says she pro¬ 
poses to do. she would M no more than a 
benevolent neutral. But because, in truth, 
she is not only fumishii^ Great Britain with 
material supplies, but is in course of providing 
for active service thousands of airmen ana 
soldiers and thousands of saikKO, I am able 
to say we arc not benevolent neutrals We 
are belligrrmt partners. We are in this war 
to win. We did not enter it lightly and wc will 
not depart from it except as victors. 

Germany need encourage hersr^f with no 
false hopes. She will discover to her coat that 
the winning of this war and the success of our 
noble cause are just as much the business of 
Australians as of Englishmen, of New Zealanders 
as of Scotsmen, of Canadians as of Irishmen. 
Scattered though we may be over the seven 
seas of the wend, living in different countries, 
governing our own affairs, conducting our envn 
international discussions, and handling onr own 
trade, we are still one people. What touches 
one, touebee all; what is vital to osto ia the 
supreme business of all. 
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Land-Ships of Which Britain May Rightly Be Proud 



Tbit !• « Motlonsi xitw «l ■ orviMr Unk. Tk* vvktol* tm drlvM by • biflh bor—-pownr Miglii* K, through m oluteb L Md goorboo to k roar 
•xlo M. Thio okIo drlvM two outaido oproekot wkoolo O, whiob ki turn drivo ibo ootorpllloro. Tbo ohook-oboorblng mooboniom P, onoblos 
tho tonk to movo at blgb opooda ovar vory rough ground. Tbta maobanlam ta abUMoo by armour at Q. PIrooUon U tattrollad by two lovora 
P and J (aao aloo pboto bolow) whiob aot pa a brako on tbo eatorplllar on tbo InoMo of tbo turn, wbllo goar la obawgod bv tbo louor H. Tbo 
drtvor Q looka toward through two amall louvroa. Tbo gun>turrat A rovelvoa moebanleally and tbo tbroo' poundor gun ■ la laid by gunnor 
O and loadod by K. Tboro ara two balt-tnob Vlakoro guno at O and N i a third la on tbo otbor atdo of tbo tank oorroaponding with N. 

Sp*ci*Ov drwn /or Tub Waa IttooraATiD t* Urmortk 


Abowa, milHlamon ara undor 
aabaol far tank training. Thai 


won ara undorgaing an latanalvo oourao of laatf u atlon at an Army advanaod 
training. Tboy ■oaa m a thoroughly afWolont taak drfvara In about S4 woaha. Tba 
pupil baa Ml haada oa tba two diraotlon aontrol lavara F and 4. 


'T'hr mechanization of tbo British 
^ Army has led to the establishment 
of the Royal Armoured Corps, iu which 
are included the Royal Tank Regiment 
and all the Cavalry and Yeomanry 
regiments that have been mcchauizeJ. 
The tanks of the Cavalry and Yeomanry 
are of the lighter type, successors of the 
** whippet tanks ’’ of the last war. 
These machines are manned by three 
men, and are not only faster but much 
easier to handle than those that went 
into action in 1918. The heavier tanks, 
sometimes known as " cruisers,” are 
used in conjunction with infantry, pre¬ 
ceding an advance not only to machine- 
gun the enemy but to clear a way through 
barbed wire entanglements and other 
obstacles. The future crews for taak.s 
of all types are trained at a special 
school, a scene in which is shown in this 
page. The course of instruction the men 
undergo includes driving, for every man 
of the crow must be able to drive, and 
also a thorough technical knowledge 
of the working of the very complicated 
piece of mechanism of which they arc to 
have charge. 
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Striking the Balance of the Blockade 

At the opening of the New Year. Germany faces a prospect of increasing scarcity as 
the Alli^ blockade becomes ever more effective. On the other hand, her desperate 
counter-measures are all unavailing. Slowly but surely she is being strangled. 


S INGE tbe war began the navies of 
Krit-ain and France have been en- 
' gaged in relentlessly driving the 
enemy's ships and mercantile marine 
from <>S the seas and in strangling Ger¬ 
many's economic life by the stoppage of 
those supplies which arc constituted 
contraband of war. 

The campaign has been strikingly suc¬ 
cessful. Host of the units of the German 
navy have hardly gone out of sight of 
their harbours since hostilities began; 
while as for her merchant shipping, it 
plies only in the Baltic and the Black Sea, 
and for the most part is laid up idle in 
harbour, or has b^n scuttled to avoid 
capture, or has actually been taken. 

Seizures of Contraband 

Just before Cbristmac it was announced 
that the British Contraband Control had 
intercepted and detained over half a 
million tons of contraband 8u.spected o( 
being destined for Germany, while m 
addition the French Contraband Control 
bad detained in the same period a total 
of approximately 300,000 tons. By the 
end of the year the total detentions 
amounted to nearly a million tons. Not 
a week has passed since the war began, 
indeed, during which Germany has not 
been deprived of quantities of petroleum, 
mineral ores, cotton, oils and fats, rubber, 
fibres, hides and skias, and foodstnffs. 

Thus, to take an actual instance, during 
the week ending December 30, 1939, the 
British Contraband Control intercepted 
20,800 tons of contraband goods suspected 
of being destined for Germany. This 
total included : 

]7,500 tonf> of petroleum and allied products 
1,400 ton* of ores and metah 
600 tons of minceilaneoufl foodstuffs 
400 tom of oilMOds 
160 tons of cotton 
160 tons of gums and resins 


In addition to these goods the seizures 
comprised quantities of rubber, chemical 
roducts, tanning materiab, timber and 
ides and skins. When the year closed 
the British Contraband Control could look 
back upon seventeen weeks of mast suc¬ 
cessful activity, in the coqrse of which 
they bad prevented Germany from re¬ 
ceiving a total of 037,600 tons of goods 
that could be used in the prosecution of 
the war. 

Translating the joint Allied total into 
picturesque terms, 600 trains consisting 
of 30,000 trucks would be required to 
transport the amount of petroleum seized. 
Similarly, 640 trains consisting of 32,000 
trucks would be needed to carry the 
various metals detained. To transport 
by rail all the contraband seized would 
require 116,500 trucks, which if coupled 
together into a continuous train would 
occupy 600 miles of railway track. 
Taking the British seizures alone, the 
fibres seized would be sufficient to make 
46,000,000 sandbags, and the hides and 
skins are sufficient for well over 5,000,000 
pairs of army boots. The cotton seized 
would have been sufficient to manufacture 
enough gun-cotton for 12,000,000 6-in. 
howitzer rounds, and the petroleum pro¬ 
ducts of various kinds detained amount 
to over 23,000,000 gallons, which would 
more than have filled to capacity the tanks 
of every motor vehicle on the roads in 
Britain in the last month of 1939. 

Germany's Real Losses 

Moreover, it should be remembered 
that these figures arc of contraband 
actually seized ; they give no indication 
of the enormous quantities of goods which 
would have been dispatched to Germany 
from the neutral States in normal times. 
Yet another great blow was dealt to 
Germany’s commercial and industrial 


system when it was decided by way of 
retaliation against the inhuman and 
illegal mine.s campaign that the Allit^d 
Contraband Control should detain not 
only Germany's imports, but such of her 
exports AH came under the heading of 
contraband. 

Very different is Britain’s position. In 
the four months of war the Royal Navy 
has enabled nearly 21,000,000 ton.s of 
British shipping to keep the seas, and 
although the rationing of several of the 
most important foc^stuSs has been 
instituted, this step has been dictated 
not by scarcity so much as by the desire 
to conserve cargo space and foreign 
credits. 
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Of course, there have been losses, as 
will be seen from the table printed above 
reprinted from Lloyds’ List. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding the activities of U-boats and 
aircraft in torpedoing ships without warn¬ 
ing, notwithstanding the mines laid 
indiscriminately in traffic channels, in 
relation to total tonnage the British losses 
have amounted to only 2>per cent., while 
the German losses in the same period 
were 5 per cent. 
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Lifeboatmen Rise to the New Challenge of War 


Th* •ignalman oi iM MuU»«nd litabMk, Man abava, la ftagging a aignal ta a ahip 
that tha raokai apparatua will ba aaad laa tha aaaaua. Whaa tba llfaoaat la taaaad 
by baavy aaaa ha la ataadlatf by a rapa tiad round hia walat and bald by twa man. 
Night la Oaxawaln S. H. Naga, of tha dauthand lllabaat. who In IbM twioa won 
tha bratisa madal a* *hr N.N.L.I nallaa'^ 



'^iiE lifelxMitmcn are too often the ‘Moi^ottcu men" of tins 
war. lu peacetime we tend to take aa a matter of 
coarse their bravery and Holf-sacrificc in fulfilling the duties of 
the great service to which they belong. In time of war their 
duties arc even more arduous, for b^ide.s helping ships in 
difficulties through stress of weather, they are called upon to 
succour the crews of those vessels that ^ve struck mines or 
been torpedoed by enemy submarines. Since the war began 
lifeboats of the Royal Kationol Lifeboat Institution have been 
launched over 400 times and have saved over 1,000 lives, 
lu the last war the average number of lives saved every week 
was 21; in the present war, up to the end of 1939, it was 
no less than 64. 


Wh«n It U tmpoMlbl* tor • lit«boht i* g«> n<«ng»4«* * xhip • rneliM •ppnmiiM •Imllar t« that wMd frwn Um nbnru, but on • wnallur mpU, I« 
uMd by llM Irtpbppt. In th« twn pbot^rpoh* abnv* Ww nppn rni un la In aaa. Night, tha raalut that will aarry tha Aral thin IHm ta tha Mip 
la balag Brad. H anabtaa tha araw af tha aiilixla diatraga t« mUI aha w d tha atawtar rapa, wMah-la taipindid tha hraaahaa baay, In 

whieh a man la balag haalad an haard tha tWabaal. Phetor, TopUai 
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Without Oil the Wheels of War Must Stop 


As long ago as ISKM Lord Fisher declared that the countries which control oil supplies 
will control the world. Today, during a war of petrol* and oiLdriven machines, the 
advantage possessed by the Allies, who have not only huge oil resources of their own 
but may draw on the resources of the whole world, must mcome ever more apparent. 


I F it he true to wiy that civilization 
could not continue without oil, it is 
still more true to say that without 
oil, war as it is waged in the twentieth 
century would be quite impossible. Aero¬ 
planes, tanks, armoured cars, mechantcal 
transport, ships of war—all are depen¬ 
dent on the oils extracted from the bowels 
of the earth. In 1938 the world pro¬ 
duction of crude i)ctroleum was over 
270,000,000 metric tons. 

Nature has greatly favoured the demo¬ 
cratic powers in the distribution of 
|>cttoleum. By far the greatest producer 
is the United States, which is responsible 
for some 60 per cent of the world’s present 
supplies. In 19^ Germany and Austria 
produced only 615.000 tons, Italy 140,000 
tons (127,000 from Atl>ania), Poland 
(507,000) and Japan 356,000. Com|)urc 
with these figures the production of the 
U.S.A. of over IM.fKXi.OOO tons, and 
even of Canada, which in 1938 produced 
940,000 tons. 

Next largest producer to the U.S.A. 
is the U.S.S.R. In 19l3Ku$sia’sextraction 
of petroleum was over 9,000,000 tons; 
from 1920 to 1925 it o.vci)iated between 
3,000,000 and 8,000,0(i0 tons, and since 
then has shown a steady increase, mount¬ 
ing in 1938 to alK>ut 29,000,000 tons. 
At present the Russian refineries are 
capable of dealing with the output, but 
many of them are out of date. Moreover, 
the industry produces only sufficient 


to satisfy the country's own requirements, 
as is shown by the fact that between 
1932 and 1938 Russian exports of mineral 
oils fell from just over 6,000,000 tons 
to 600,000 tons. Russia might incrensc 
her petroleum exports by intensifying 
her production, and this would seem 
feasible enough seeing that she has vast 
deposits of oils still unexploitcd. But it 
would take time, and it would necessitate 
a thorough overhaul of her present very 
defective transport organization. 

Only a very little short of Russia’s 
production is that of Venezuela, which 
in 1938 produced just under 28,000,000 
tons; as recently as 1935 her production 
was under 3,000,000 tons. There are in¬ 
dications that oil might be tap|»ed right 
along the Andes to the south of Argentina. 

Britain's Huge Oil Base in Iran 

Next on the list is Iran, where in 
1938 the production of crude petroleum 
wa.s over 10,000,000 tons. Its exploita¬ 
tion is in the hands of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, which possesses at Abadan 
one of the three largest oil refineries in 
the world. Its storage capacity is nearly 
a million tons. Abadan is the refuelling 
centre of the British Navy in the EJast. 

Of the other producer-countries the 
most important are the Netherlands 
Indies, which produced over 7,000,000 
tons in 1938 ; Rumania (6,600,000 tons), 
Mexico (4,800,000 tons), Irak (4,250,000 


tons), the British West Indian island of 
Trinidad (2,170,000 tons), Argentina 
(2,370,000 tons), Peru (2,100,000 tons) 
and British Burma (1,060,000 tons). 

At the present time interest centres on 
Germany’s hopes of obtaining large 
quantities of petroleum from Russia 
and Rumania. During 1938 the licicb 
imported nearly 5,000,000 tons of |)e- 
troieum, motor fuel and lubricating oils, 
but in time of war her requirementa 
must be far greater. As just stated, 
Rumania's production in 1938 was under 
7,000,000 tons, and it would seem to be 
hardly likely that Russia could set aside 
for export 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons 
of petroleum annually. Kven if she could 
produce it, how could it be delivered to 
Germany, seeing that all the existing 
Soviet pipe-lines have their outlets either 
on the Black Sea or the Caspian ? Rail 
wofild be the only means available. 

It is true that Germany has made 
immense efforts to assure her stdf- 
sufficicncy in the matter of petroleum 
supplies by seeking oil beneath her soil 
and by the synthetic preparation of 
motor fuels. With regard to the former, 
soundings have so far been unsatisfactory, 
and it seems that the maximum pro¬ 
duction cannot exceed 700,000 tons even 
if Austria l»e included. A!s to synthetic 
fuels, the Reich docs not seem capable 
of producing more than 3,000,000 tons 
annually of petrol and gas oil. 



' 164,740 

c* o o r ( 


tn th(« akateli map arc Indioatad tha priaeipat oil-praduoing oantraa of tha world aad tka rowtaa by which patrolaum la oonwayad to tha prinelpal 
araaa of oonaomption. Tha blaefc dloka ghra ooma Indication by thair eotfibh'^Uva alcoa af tha patrotawm dapoalta. Tha broad aaa narrow 
wMU linoo mark tho main oommaroial iraWlo rowtaa. Tha chaiaa of oiroloo mark tho mala lino* of diotribwtion of ootrolaum produeta by oil 

tankoro, pipa iiaoo, rail and othor mothoda. 
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In Uniform and Overalls British Women Serve 


AuMraMan woman in 
Lantfan hava thrown 
thamaalvaa whola- 
hoartodly Into work 
tkal may halp tha 
Cmp'Iro In waritma. 
Lott, worltara of tha 
Auatrallan Woman'# 
Voluntary Sarviaa ara 
at work In Awotralla 
Hpuaa undar tha 
lol9arahlp of Lady 
MoOaniti loft, wlfa ol 
Sir Oh'Arfaa MeOann, 
A^ant-Oanarai for 
South Auatratla. Tha 
hoAdquartara of tha 
organication wara ra- 
oantly vlaltad by tha 
Quaan. 

Pkt*9i. Il'tVr H'orW, PlMKrt 
Nimt, F«* »Hi Kosmo* 


In tha faotory and warahouaa of tna navy. Army and Air Foroa Inatltutao In ttouin Londbn, food and man# .•t,ngi> m> tna nontaana 

ara proparad and atorad < abava laft, girla ara making maat plaa. Right ia Mlaa Mona Friadlaador, ana of tha alght womdif yiffota who 
wara appointad to a apaetal aaotton Of tha wartima arganlH^an known aa Air Tranapart Auxiliary, whoaa dutlaa ara to ahbldt In flying 

light tralnar aircraft from tha faotorlaa to ft.A.F. aarodromaa. 
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Germany’s ‘Gates’ Are Closing One by One 

As the blockade of the Allies is inteosified, the economic position of the Nazi Reich 
must become ever more precarious. Just how difficult is the tuition may be gathered 
from this article and the accompanying map on wbkb h is based. 


I K 1917, when Britain began to apply 
the weapon of the S)locka<le in real 
earnest, Imperial Germany was at 
the height of her power on the eontinent 
of Europe. The Kaiser’s writ ran from 
Lille to Coostantinoplc and beyond to the 
Imrdera of Persia, and under his control 
were not only Germany and her Austro- 
Hungarian ally, but Belgium and north¬ 
eastern France, Russian Poland, Rumania, 
Serbia, Bulgaria and Turkey. 

At that tinn; five “ gates ” were opcr\ 
through which supplies could reach the 
Central Powers, vis., the Baltic, Holland, 
Switzerland. Turkey aud Russia, Yet in 
spite of this vast concentration of political 
and economic power, within a year 
Imperial Germany crashed into ruin— 
very largely as a result of the strangle¬ 
hold applied by the Allies’ blockade. 

In 1940 Germany is again beleaguered, 
but this time the territory under her 
control is far smaller, l>oth in size and 
resources. It is true that there are seven 
main “ gates,” but several of these, as 
will be seen, are little more than ajar, 
and all are being slowly but surely clo^. 
Let us look at them in turn. 

First there is the northern ” gate ” 
oitening from the Scandinavian countries. 
Germany is dependent ou Swedish iron- 
ore for the maintenance of the war; 
from Sweden, Norway and Finland she 
gets timber, and from Denmark large 
suppHes of foodstuffs. Since war began 
she has put strong pressure on these 
countries to cease their exports to Britain 
and to send all their surplus produce 
to the Reich. Naturally enough, the 
Scandinavian countries are not eager to 


abandon that profitable trade with this 
country which has been built up through 
the centuries, more particularly as they 
obtain from Britain manufactured goods 
which they cannot obtain elsewhere. 
Despite the activities of the German 
submarines and minelaying 'planes, the 
Scandinavian ships still cross the North 
Sea, and probably nothing short of a 
German invasion of Scandinavia is likely 
to prevent their voyaging. 

The Russian war with Finland has 
also closed the Scandinavian “ gate ” a 
little more, as it has put an end to Finnish 
titnl)cr exports, and has rendered pre¬ 
carious the supplies of iron-ore coming 
from the mines at the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Another repercussion of the 
Russo-Finnish war is the retention within 
the Scandinavian States of supplies which 
in normal times they would export. 

The next “ gate ” is Holland, and this, 
too, is closing as the Allied blockade 
prevents the entrance of goods which 
have been declared to be contraband. 
True, Holland may supply Germany 
tt'ith home-produced food, but at the 
best of times the little country has no 
large export surplus of the go<^s which 
Germany moat vitally needs. 

Not far away is the Belgian ” gate ” 
through which Germany receives con¬ 
siderable quantities of iron, but these 
supplies are now being reduced owing to 
the Belgians’ own armament. 

I.^aping over the length of the Maginot 
Line we come next to the ” gate ” 
through which Swiss condensed milk, 
cheese, and meat pcAir into the Nazi 
realm. But Switzemnd is a very small 


country, and what she produce.s cannot 
be relied upon to stock the German 
breakfast-tables. 

Italy’s “ gate ” through the Alpine 
passc.s is a very important one, for Italy 
is still a member of the Axis. As the war 
goes on and the blockade by sea is in¬ 
tensified, this gate will become ever more 
crowded, for it gives on the rich plains of 
northern Italy, and not far away lie ail 
those Italian port.s to which come cargo 
ships from every corner of the world. 
Yet the Allied contraband control i.s 
active in the Mediterranean as well as in 
the North Sea, and so tiiis " gate,” too, 
is showing signs of closing. 

Ail-imporiant Balkan 'Gate* 

The sixth “ gate ” is in Hungary, and 
through it move the lorries of wheat 
fron> the plains of Hungary and Tran¬ 
sylvania and barges and railway-tanks 
filled with Rumanian oil. For years 
Hitler and his Nazis have turned longing 
eyes on these lands, flowing with the 
modern equivalents of milk aud honey, 
and since the war began Rumania in 
particular has been subjected to a policy 
of threats and cajoleries all intended to 
secure from her ever larger supplies of 
food to fill German bellies, and oil to fill 
the tanks of Germany’s ’planes. 

In the past Germany has received 
through this “ gate ” vast supplies from 
the Balkan countries, but she has now 
little manufactured goods and machinery 
wherewith to make payment. Now, 
moreover, her buyers have to meet the 
competition in the Balkan market-places 
and exchanges of the commercial repre¬ 
sentatives of the Allies, and it really is 
not surprising that the Balkan producer 
should prefer to take the Allies’ cash and 
let Germany’s credit go. 

Now we come to the last of the " gates,” 
that which connects the Nazi portion of 
conquered Poland with the portion which 
is now subject to Soviet rule. One would 
think that through this " gate ” would 
move vast convoys of raw materials and 
food supplies produced on the boundless 
plains of European and Asiatic Rus.sia. 
But convoys cannot move without wheels 
—the day of the horse is really past—the 
Russian transport system is elementary, 
to say the least, and the lines in Poland 
have been blasted by the devastation of 
war. Now by a miscalculation of the 
Kremlin the ^viet is engaged in a first- 
class war with Finland, and we may be 
sure that much of the supplies that were 
originally earmarked for a pressing 
Germany arc now being diverted to the 
use of the Red Army in the frozen north. 

Seven '* gates,” but how long will all 
or any of them remain open ? 


pofULATtatr or OEUMrunr, 
AlJJfS. a OGCUrSKD AJkXAS. 
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Abo«« ar* MluctraUd Ui lorm Mm 9 aU« " •! 0»rmany in tiM lut war and in ibia; 

•nplanaSanr dataHa a* tba aawan ** «aUa “ naw apaa ara plvan la tha aoaampanyinp tant. 
Paaalatlaa and AnanaM raaouraaa ara alaa raoraaintad lar tba twa pariada wadar raotnoi 
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War Honours Won by Sea and Air in 1939 


/Uyer Plot* Graf Spec **) Action 


Cmdr. (now Copt.) D. H. 
Evoroct, of H.M.S. ** A)«i." 
fronwled. 


Lt.«Cmdr. (now Cm4r.) PL •. 
Jonnfnfi, of H.M.S.’'Exotor*' 

frontofcd. 


Roor.Adm. Sir M. Horwood, Copt. W. E. Rorry. of H.M.S. Copt. C H. WoodhooM. of 
in commoi^ of Hio tpuodron ** Achilloo." Awarded C.B. H.M.S. **Aiox.” Awarded C-ft. 
(Dot. I]), Awarded K.C.B. 

For Submarine end Other Actiom 


Spe Obo. J. Vickore, W. 
Pront oir oetlon. Awarded 
Mfdadfe Mi/rtaire on deotfiHd. 


Cmdr. R. 9. Jotly, of H.H.S. 
** Moftowk *' (Oct. Id), fort. 
humOM t.GM, 


Cmdr. O. C. MUMipe, « 
H.M. Swbmorino " Urowfo 
(DocU). AwardcdO.S.a 


Cmdr. R. O. Rlckford, of Lt. M. 9. WykohonfMortin. 
H.M.Sokmorino'* Solmon " of H.M.S. *’ toJmon." Cr*«n 
(Ooc. M). Awarded O.S.O. 0.$.C. 

Phn—tt In Magnetic Mine Deetruction 


Lt. Cmdr. R. C. Lowie. 
Awarded O.S.Ol 


Lt. Cmdr. J. O. O. Ouyry. 
Awarded OS.O. 


CR.O. C. E. Roldwin. D.SX. Lt. J. E. M. Glonny. D.S.C. 


A.R. A L. Voorncombo. 
Circn D.SAf. 

For Air Actions at Sm 


f OJ.Rorrott, “ Konelnpton 
Court** rMCua. D.f.C. 


AiSpn. Ldr. K. C. Ooron, lod 
Riol roid (Sopt. 4). OJ.C. 

For FIghtar Actions 


Soo oction- OJ.M. 


9/0. R. C. Orovolor.jonontry 
when eboC dbOrn. E.C>i 


Sen. Ldr. O. C. RInkortoo. 
O/.C. 


Sen. Ldr. 9. Gifford. 

DJ.C. 


W(. Cmdr. 9. R. RorwelL 
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The ‘Bloodstained Criminals’ Court Each Other 


For years no term of abuse was too/out for Hiller to apply to the “ Bolshevik scum.” 
and Stalin for his part returned the vilihcation in good measure. 'Hten came the 
Berlin-Moscow pact, consummated for the reasons suggested in this article by a German 
Anti-Nazi resident in this country. 



W HF.K Hitler, ever smce he wrote 
“ Mein Kainpf,” spoke of his 
Moscow counterparts as being 
" bloodstained criminals,” and ” scum of 
humanity ”—when he asserted that an 
agreement between Russia and Germany 
would mean the end of his own country, 
he was insincere os always. He may 
have despised the Bolsheviks, he may have 
hated them, but in his profound cynicism 
he wanted to use them for -his own 
ambitions. That much is clear now, after 
we have heard from his former confidants, 
such as Dr. Hermann Rau.schning, what 
he told them within four walls. 

It was the same with Stalin. What¬ 
ever importance one may attach to the 
dlwlosures of W. 0. Krivitsky, the former 
Red General and Intelligence Officer, 
they tit in marvellously with the picture 
of the two deadly enemies, afraid of each 


“ Jit Uua tUtiM •! 
unlit'* 'Ktin Kampt' 
•mih all rt/tnaet ta 
Stalia **-* 

K«t ITM 


“ It'* a thinnar atopy now I’* 
Carloan by Zat. by Caarttsy of Hu "Daily Utrrar 

other, and willing to set aside alt their 
high-sounding principles in order to 
neutralize each other’s power, if possible 
to win each other’s help. It is the story 
of American gang and racket leaders 
ail over again, who decide to bury the 
hatchet for the time being in order to 
fob with united forces the ” fat and lazy 
bourgeois ” who Imw before their guns. 

After all, it is not so astonishing. For 
had not Germany and Russia co-o[)eratod 
for long years in circumventing the 
former’s Treaty obligations ? The West¬ 
ern Democracies, while officially insisting 
that the weak German Republic should 
conform with every letter of the 
Versailles peace document, permitted 
this clandestine evasion in the teeth of 
evidence. WTtilc cfficial Gcimany dis¬ 


armed according to orders, she had since 
1922 establish^ armament works in 
Soviet Russia, evolved new' models of 
guns, tanks and aeroplanes in Russian 
engineering centres, experimented with 
them on Russian training fields, and im¬ 
ported shells, arms and other finished 
products from there. Officers of the 
Reichswchr went to and fro mostly with 
double }MiS8ports ; pilots, who later on 
were to form the nucleus of the Nazi Air 
Force, were trained in Moscow. 

W’as a Russian .Alliance loevitable ? 

True, all that came to a sudden end 
when Hitler’s rise to power forced him 
to give the flood of spite and hate, which 
bad Imrne him upwanLs, some definite 
outlets. The Jews were not enough ; for 
France and Britain he was not ready. 
Thus it had to be Soviet Russia, who, he 
knew, could bear a 
fair aiQomit of mud- 
slinging. Yet. as far 
back o-H 1934, if we 
can believe Rnurch- 
ning, Hitler com¬ 
plained to him about 
the premature init¬ 
iative of his Ea.Ht 
Prussian provincial 
leader Koch, who 
tried to persuade 
him into an alliance 
with Riu«ia against 
Poland. ” Perhaps 
I shall not be able,” 
so be said, ” to avoid 
an alliance with 
Rmtsia. I shall keep 
that as a trump card. 
Perhaps it will be the 
doci.sive gamble of 
my life.” And a little 
later: “ I could at 
any time come to an 
agreement with Soviet Russia. I could 
partition Poland when and how I pleasod. 
But I don’t want to. I need Poland so 
long as I am still menaced by the West.” 

Is that clear enough ? And at the 
same time Stalin, in a speech before his 
Party Congress on January 26, 1934, 
carefully offered his hand to Hitler, 
deciding to enter the game of Geneva 
only after this hand bad been disdained. 
Yet, even then he won the first round in 
his fight with that other fellow who had 
had the courage to shoot his own most 
intimate friends and the most valuable 
collaborators of his early days ; in spring, 
1935, Rnsflia was granted a long-term 
loan of 200 million gold marks from 
Berlin. Litvinov’s hypocritical speeches 
about Democracy in Geneva and else¬ 


where, the Russian succour for the 
Spanish Republic by tanks, aeroplanes and 
men—even the fulminating protests 
against the inhuman treatment of Com¬ 
munists in German concentration camps, 
w'cre just dust in the eyes of the world, 
pressure upon Hitler to come to terms. 

•Many |)eople in this country dis¬ 
approved of the way in which the great 
Eastern ” Democracy ” had been ne¬ 
glected and offended when the fate of 
unhappy Czecho-Slovakia was settled in 
Septemlxjr 1938. For had not Russia’s 
foreign minister Litvinov reiterated with 
a glib tongue that Russia, of course, 
would fulfil her Treaty obligations to her 
Slavonic brother if France fulfilled hers ? 

With bis tongue in his cheek evidently! 
For shortly afterwards Stalin pledged 
bin^sclf not to sell his Oil—life-blood of the 
war machine!—to others than Gerrnany 
and Italy, and Hitler, at the same time, 
openly held a friendly conversation with 
the new Soviet Ambassador. He may 
have prepared the field for his subse¬ 
quent wholesale swallowing of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. and for many other things 
which the world witnesse<l during the 
8umn\er of 1939, without being fully aware 
of their porteiit. They led to the con¬ 
clusion of the Rus-so-German Treaty on 
the eve of the war, to the sealing of the 
fate of Poland, Estonia, latvia, Lithuania. 

Hitler’s Dream of Vast Conquests 

It is a marriage of convenience, how¬ 
ever, which could not survive either 
defeat or overwhelming success of either 
of the {Mriuers. Hitler goes on dreaming 
of his ultimate conquests in the vast 
eastern plains, of tramsforring the Czechs 
and all other Slavs from Central Eurojw 
to Volhynia or Siberia, and of getting 
Ukrainia as his future granary. 

To quote Hitler again, according to 
Rauschning ; ” The end of such a pact 
would be the decisive battle that cannot 
be escaped. Only we can rule. If we 
want to rule, wc mast first conquer 
Russia.” Alluding to that great “ gam¬ 
ble,” he states : “ It will never stop me 
from firmly retracing my steps, and 
nttacking Russia when my aims in the 
West have been achieved.” 

Stalin’s ruthless war upon the Valiant 
Finns has taxed even docile Nazi 
Germany’s allegiance to her unscmpuloas 
leader to the uttermost. Hitler had to 
permit some help to be given Finland 
and thereby to enrage Moscow. But he 
did it with an understanding nod to 
Stalin, who will forgive it, as he forgave 
the blood-eurdling speeches and slander¬ 
ing attacks. For there are still bourgeois 
to be jointly plundered ; the rackete^ing 
business is still sood enough for two. 
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The War lUuelrated 


Eye WHbcss Stories of Episodes 
end Adventures in the 
Second Great War 


We Tried to Save Half Our Ship 


When the 17,OOO-ton London tanker “ Sao Alberto " was torpedoed nussmg Doai. 

on DecembCT 9, the vessel broke in half. Members of the crew She stood by all next day until a 

who had escaped in boats returned to their ship and raised steam, destroyer came in response to her radio 

in the hope of getting the floating half to port. Their eventual „^|i mi,, „as still too rouffh for 

rescue, as described by one of the offiars, is here reprinted from the j v 

pages of “ News Chronicle.” rescue efforta, and the destroyer stood by 

all the second night, and it was eventually 

T he “San Alberto” was bit at 6.15 in “There was no radio, of course, and decided that the only way to transfer 

the morning. The explosion blew when the Belgian steamer ‘ Alexandra the crew was by Cariey Float, 

the skipper into the air and in Andre' came along we signalled to her “ The ^ip was sinking rapidly, and 
falling he broke his wrist. He was the with a pocket torch. They sent out a there was not a minute to spare when the 
only one injured. boat, but the sea was too rough (or it to last of the men had been transferred. 

“ The torpedo tore up 60 ft. of deck, get near. “ They all had to jump into the icy 

and the fore part of the ship wa.s totally 

isolated from the after part. Ail the . A 

officers were in the fore part where their i , ^ 

quarters were, and the men were in the / ^ ‘ j ' 

after part. \ F 

“ This resulted in there being no officers f 

aft to direct the manning of lifeboats. \ ' / 

The bo’sun, Malcolm Bain, of Greenock, | 

os senior petty officer, took charge, and j 

his splendid work in seeing that the men / m . ' 

all got away safely cost him bis life. B m 

“ He was a hret-ctass seaman and a K 

man of unflinching courage and discipline. m 

ffe left himself unfortunately M 

there was 

jumping last boat he missed and 

“ When daylight came we discovered 
that one of the boats containing three of 

the crew and a passenger had got lost. ^ 

This boat we never saw - . - 


** Actually it was adrift for five days TK* " 8«n Aia^rto ” wuth« ••eondtank^r b«lenglngto th« Mni«own*p«t« b«»unk by*n«my 
• nd fnnr niffhta and thouoh the men had aatJor*. Tka Srat waa th« “San OaMate," whkh atruck tw» mlnM off th* »outh>M«t eM«t •! 
..ua lOur n/gnts, ana coougn men naa England, and in thla photograph la aaan going down by tha bow. 

plenty of food all were suCenng from BrUisk imenuaioiuu Photos 

lifild^y^Tt r^^nt** jump. The first landed water and be draped on to the float. It 

“ AU « Tha safcly, but the other missed and in a was bitterly cold and the gale was blowing 

All are now recovering. Ihe rest - • i_ j j •».. j » n -i xt . .. ^ 

irt lo ;« minutes he had dnftcd fully a mile even worse, xet three of these men were 

of us, alter 10 or 12 hours in the boats, ^ . # .• c . • ,.l • r j 

1 j j ... 1 . * * 1 . ti. _* » * 1 . k- away. at sea for the first time m their lives and 

decided that the after part of the ship „-J_. » i • v 11 ... • .....i 

... J_5 Then the skipper of the Belgian ship could not swim a stroke. 

wonid probably remain afloat a long time, , . V tt v® i j * «»rnv ..u u 

so the whole of the crew returned showed the man he was. He backed up There was another passenger who 

„ , , ■ J his ship and picked the man directly out had originally got away from the ship 

We engineers broke up „( ,te water without the assistance ot a in the captain^ boat He, too, like 

ion ***8* earn in e auxi a^ small boat. In such a gale, it was a everyone, behaved os though sailing 

"Otto they could get the mam i„ tj,e of a sinking ship waS 

motor started They did a magnificent ,„„rts were then aban- quite an everyday occurrence." 

job of work throughout. ’ ' 

astern the crew prevented the seas from How I Bombed A German Submarine 

tearing the front i«rt of the ‘ ^n nej^rly two months ibe parents of Lieut. G. B. K. Griffiths. 

.-Uberto’s ' remains to bits, but every time a naval airmao, nxiurned him as dead when he failed to return 

she came head to sea great strips of from a flight. Then they received a letter from Germany describing 

idaUn® WPK" tAm ftwav ® his adventures and his capture by a German submarine. His story 

plating were torn away. b here reprinted by permission of the ” Daily Express.” 

“ We had lights and heating m the »".»»- 

accommodation and hot meals all in a YJ^hen Lient. Griffiths reached Ger- a submarine which was supposed to have 

mere fragment of a ship. AVe made a ' ’ many he was imprisoned in a sunk one of our merchant ships. I could 

fire on the poop in the hope of attracting castle, and he wrote from there ; “ The not find it, so started back, 
a patrolling aeroplane, but after a time castle mcMt is filled with wild boars to " My observer suddenly shouted, 

this was put out in case it should only prevent prisoners escaping. ... ‘ There’s a merchant ship on the herison. 

bring another sMbmarine. “ I went ont in mv machine to look for Let’s look at it.’ When we were almost 
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WAS THERE! 
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■. K. Of IflHM, ll«yM 

who— pomofksMo orfvontwf— ottof bomb- 

Ing • U>boot aro tol4 In tho aooompanying 
aafraUvo. 

Pluto, ** Dotty Exprett “ 

on it my chap said, ‘ Oo low so that I cun 
seo ita name.’ So 1 went to aea level and 
slowed down. Just as I got alongside 1 
spotted the submarine on the far side of 
the ship. 

“ Up I went, but the U-boat had 
already got half submerged, leaving me 
no time to get to a safe height to bomb 
from. 8o 1 took a chance and bombed 
from a low height in order to hit. 


O N a forest road near Salla, on the 
Finnish Arctic front, I stood to¬ 
day among the bodies of a 
Russian column struck on the dank by 
the Finns. 

To make this attack the Finns marched 
all night through the woods on skis. 

For more than a mile both sides of the 
narrow snow-covered roads were choked 
with lorries, some smashed, some whole, 
with carcases of horses, overturned carta, 
masses of clothing, riHes, equipment and 
foodstuffs. 

Amid this at every turn lay the 
crumpled ligurca of the dead. 

This was where a supply column 
prci>aring to encamp for the night had 
l>ecn trap^ied. The Finns waited in 
]>its by the roadside to fire into them 
practically at |>oint blank range. 

But the main battlefield was half a 
mile back. There, strewn across the road, 
lying on the stunted pine trees, were 
bodies in their drub Soviet khaki and with 
l)eakcd caps cariying the red star in front. 

There, too, were Finns iu their white 
snow capes and gt^y fur caps fallen in 
the attack. They were easily identifiable. 
Their comrades had always covered their 
faces, sometimes with a doth, sometimes 
)ust with a nine brnsh. 


“ My first bomb missed by about 
twenty feet and 1 hit the sea at 200 m.p.h. 
at a steep dive. I went straight down 
without stopping. 

“ 1 tried to get out of the cockpit, but 
was jammed in with a stuck roof. When 
I was almost out of breath I managed to 
break free and came to the sur&ce. My 
observer must have been killed at once. 
I never saw him again. I looked for him, 
but with no luck. 

“ I then found I was nearly a mile away 
from the merchant ship, in very cold 
water, with flying clothes on and not a 
little knocked about. Somehow I got 
there, and clambered aboard. 

Some of the submariuc’s crew were 
collecting the ship’s papers, and I was 
taken prisoner. A few minutes later up 
came the submarine, the ship was tor¬ 
pedoed almost at once, and once more 1 
w'as submerged. I also bad to swim to 
tbe submarine. 

** I spent a fortnight in that submarine 
before it returned to Germany. I was 
then lodged at the local gaol for a fort¬ 
night, followed by a fortnight elsewhere, 
and then moved to this place.” 

Although his bomb bad missed the 
submarine which captured him, it was 
so badly shaken that daring the fortnight 
he was aboard the commander carefully 
avoided battle. 


Here, the Soviet infantry, marching 
up in columns towards what they thought 
was a safe camping ground, suddenly 
met a doable belt of machine-gun fire. 
This was where the Finns ms^e their 
flank attack. 

Lying in position in the woods the 
Finns kept up their fire as the Russians 



A 'plAn* !• flying ev*r • it«u— In iti« 

(own of aolU In NoHlt FInlond. Smolio la 
rising from on Inoondlory bomb droppod on 
a bonding Juot bahlnd tho houoo. 



Somo Idoa of tho man «fho mok# wp tho wountod Mod Army oan bo obtalnod from Ihio photo- 
groph of Musolon prioonoro tokon by tho Flnno. Oolao t od, IIK-olad and woraa ahod thoy ara 
far from bolag tha aart of man who go (• ma ka an fawlnoibla army. 

PkolMi. Coolrot ProtS anS Nrmt 


I Drove Over a Finnish Field of Victory 

Jn the war in Finland tbe mass movements of Russian troops 
were harassed and broken up by comparatively small bodies ot 
Finns armed with rifles and machine-^ns. The scene of havoc 
following a battle on the Northern Front is vividly described 
here by the ' ‘ Daily Express ’' correspondent, Geonrey Cox. 
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Abov* !• tb« Mwn* 
wh»fi • RwMlan MR- 
voy WM ambuBh««l by 
Finnlah troop* In on* 
ol th* ff«ro*ly f*utht 
action* on th* Arollc 
front. Thi* long lln* 
or lorri** r*ll a* booty 
to th* Finn* after th* 
romarkabi* action 
lought In th* Salla 
region. 

I'iofot, Ktyslon* *nd 
PUntl Nemi 


•om* of th* dead m*n ***n by Mr. a*o<tr*y Oox ar* lying h*r* a* they 1*11 In 
th*lr frultl*** d*l*no* of th* convoy. Tht* photograph chow* th* head of 
th* column, whllo that on th* rlohi, *how* th* c*ntr* of th* oonvoy. Th* 
Finn* u**d automatio plotol* and hand granad** *• «v*li a* m*chln*-gun*. 


After the Battle the Grim Silence of Death and Captivity 




Thi* tranoport wagon captured from th* Ruaotaa* by th* Finn* aarrl*d a 
ml*c*llan*ou* lead, among It boing a portrait *f Malln. In many oonvoy* 
that hav* fallen Into Flnnlah hand* war* found matorlal obvlouoly deatined a* 
propaganda to make new aubieot* of th* U.S.S.R. familiar with th*lr ruler. 



The Ruaeian prf*on> 
ere, left, war* photo* 
graphed on ^nuary 
1. 1940, afUr they 
had aurrend*r*d to th* 
Finn*. In th* action 
in which they held up 
thair hand* a •mall 
Finniah force on the 
•uc»mu**alml front 
routed 18,000 man of 
th* leSrd Ruoolon 
Oivialon. In thair 
defoat, aa In ethore, 
th* weather waa a 
good ally of tha Finn*. 
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A Ru««l«n motor-lorry hoo boon ovorturnod on Ito way to tho front, and PInnIoh ooldioro 
aro oxamining Ita load, a pHo of black broad, tbo principal faro of tho Nuaoian troopo. Kvory 
sucb loot la a aoriouo ono to tho Rod Army, for dlfhcultlfo of tranoport on oach of tho 


northern fronto havo oauood a ahortago of food. 
PMo, I’lsnet .Vmt 


discntanglcil themselves and got into 
position to fight back. 

You could see clearly how the fight had 
gone. In one place a siiiall group of 
Soviet soldiers lay around a machine-gun. 
They had fought to the end, for Finnish 
losses in the snow ahead were heavy. 

At another place the Russian infantry, 
apparently retreating, had beeu wip^ 
out from the back. They bodies lay in 
a long line across the road. 

Ta a small clearing were a dozen Soviet 
guns. Their horses were dead in their 
trace? fifty yards behind. The meu were 
piled around a gun w'hecl. There had 
been hand-to-hand fighting, for many of 
the dead had died from bayonet wounds. 
Thi.4 battle had lasted forty-eight hours. 

The Russians, superior in numbers, 
had fought hard, but they never re¬ 
covered from the shock of the first attack. 

Now we came on the first traces of 
tho battle as we drove out of a forest 
village of scattered w'oodcn houses. 

By the roadside three men approached 
us. Two were Viuns with rifles in their 
hands, the third a Russian prisoner, his 
hands held high. He looked grey with 
exhaustion. He had been wandering in 
the woods for two days. 

Beyond, in the snow, looking like 
buiMlics of rags from the distance, were' 
the bodies of the advance guard of Finns 
and Russian.^. 

Wo motored across a frozen river to the 
woods on the other .side. Suddenly we 
came on the smashed column. At first 


sight it looked like a great junk heap 
on the outskirts of the wood. 

More than twenty lorries lay deep in 
the ditch, others were overturned or had 
missing wheels. Three of them had 
been caught when their drivers were 
trying to turn to escape. Beside them 
the Finnish troops and peasants were 
carrying the dead into a big yellow van. 


The Russians’ horses had been mown 
down where they were tethered in a big 
circle under the trees. Their carcases 
lay in a great heap. There was gear of 
every description- telephone wires, mat¬ 
tresses, cIothc.s, kettles, blankets, boots, 
shovels, anuuuuitiou, .stacks of rifles, 
mostly with bayonets fixed, haversacks 
and gas-maeks. 

It seemed im|)OH8ible in the winter 
aftenioon silence, with the sky a soft gold 
behind the pine trees, to thmk what this 
battle meant, to realise how many of 
these people had been husbaud.s, lovem, 
sotu) and fathers. 

I could feel more easily about the 
Finns, because 1 have lived among them 
and am surrounded every day by these 
men in grey uniforms. But the Kussian-s 
I do not know as individuals. 

Then suddenly I saw lying in a pile of 
telephone material a broken plaster doll. 
It had come from a small suitcase in 
which was a child’s pair of gym shoes and 
some woollen clothes. It was not haril 
to realise how they came there. 

A Russian soldier, thinking of his 
child, bad picked them up in some 
evacuated Finnish village. He hatl pro¬ 
bably looked forward to the day when he 
would go back to his village and his tthild. 

Now the doll and the clothes lay here 
in the snow. 

I picked up a book lying on the road. 
Out of it fell two photographs. One was 
of a young Rus.siau lieutenant with an 
open face, a solid nuin. The other showed 
a group of Red Army men photographed 
under a tree like an old group of some 
rowing crew. I looked at the book again. 
In its Russian lettering I spelled out tbo 
title—“ Tbe Principles of Leninism, by 
J. Stalin.” 


My Ship Broke Clean in Half 

On Dec. 6. 1939, a tremendous explosion destroyed the Creek 
steamer “ Paralos ” in the Thames Estuary. Three of the crew 
of 27 were killed and ten inured, and the ^ip, her back broken, 
sank in ten minutes. Captain Cotomatis, master of the “ Paralos,’* 
told the following story to the ” Star.” 


C 


'APTAiN* Cotomatis believes he is a 
very lucky man to be alive. 

** After the e.xplosion, which was right 
amidships,” he said, ” the ship broke 
clean in half, 

” 1 was on the bridge when the funnel 
came crashing down, missing me by a 
hair’s breadth. 

** Then down came the masts, leather 
with a shower of debris. 

” After the explosion only one lifeboat 
was left. The others were smashed to 
matchwood. 

“ This boat was loaded in orderly 
fashion, very special care being taken 
of the injured. 

” Waist deep in water and clinging to 
a stay I had to crawl round the opposite 
side of the boat before I could be taken 
off. 


the 


“ We were all very happy to see 
British boat which picked us up.” 

Captain Cotomatis said that he could not 
say with any certainty whether his ship 
struck a mine or was hit by a torpedo. 
He thinks it was a mine. 

The 10 injured men were taken to 
hospital, but only five were detained. 

The remainder of the crew were sent to 
boarding houses. Most of them were in 
a state of collapse through fatigue. 

The radio operator said : 

” The explosion occurred after about 
three-quarters of an hour’s steaming. We 
had been at anchor previously because 
we were not quiU certain of our position. 

“ We found the skipper clinging to one 
of the funnel guys and took him off. We 
had already rescued the injured men and 
that was indeed a tough job.” 




TK« h«rM transport of ttto N.A.S.O. la Uarnlnp tHo 
loaaona of tf»o last war. On# at thorn la tho art of oamaa- 
flag#. Thio man with a paekhoroo haa oamouflago# It 
elovorly enough—rather to the eurpriee of tho horee I 






The training of horeea and mufea for traneport work, in oaae 
ftre ehowid make the Weatorn Pront a moraoa ouch ao H wae 
gooa on oonetantly. Above, horeea of an Animal Traneport Company of the 
If.A.C.O. are being exerelaed. 

PMo, Crnlra.' Ptt%% 

British Army is perhaps more mechanized than any other in the 
^ world. Nevertheless, the experience of the last few months, when 
autumn and early winter rains and snow have been exceptionally heavy, 
has made it apparent that there must be a reaerve of animal transport 
when the big guns get going and No*man’s liOnd is churned into a sea 
of mud. Already a large number of horses and mules are being trained 
in Great Britain and France to meet such an emergency, and there is 
a call for still more. 


niMy vetarano of the last war will have mixed mamarlaa of the muiaa—stubborn beaata that aometimao mad# Ufa aimoat unbaarabit to thair 
drlvoro, but whose aurofooiadnaaa rondared thorn Invaluablo in plaoee w h ero horaoa would havo boon woaload. Thooa mon. In tralaing lor 
tho Animal Transport of the R.A.S.O., have named tholr two muloa *' Hitler ” and " Ooarfng," a atroka of humour that la evidently appreal 
atad far mors by the men than by the mulee, le ludge from the exprooeione. PMct, Foa, KtyiUnt 
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OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


Thursday, December 23, 1939 

Censorship of Press messages from Moscow 
reimposed. 

Fierce hand*to*har.d fighting on frozen 
SuvanU) river rtar Mannerheim 'Line. 
Finn.s claimed to have wiped out two 
Russian companies. 

Reportcil that Kus.sians have hrooght up 
picketl Oi.'pu troops into Karelian Isthmus. 

Air Ministry' announcc<l successful recon¬ 
naissance of north-west Oermany on Dec. 27. 
One aircraft failed to return. 

U.A.F. ht^hters cbasetl unidentified 'plane 
alMve Scottish coa.Ht. 

Admiralty announced that ll.M. trawler 
” Loch Doon " must be considered lost with 
crew of Tj. 

Danish steamer " Hanne ” sunk by mine. 

Eight survivors (out of of British 
freighter " Xava.sota" torpeiloed early in 
December, landed at Capetown. 

French Senate accepted Budget of 
/450,000.000 after stirring speech by M. 
R^nat^. Finance Minister. 

Nazi authorities announced that entire 
population (70,000) of Polbh town of Kalisz 
were to be deported to make room for German 
Balts. 

Friday, December 29 

Soviet troops in Salla section said to be in 
revolt 

Detachment of Finnish troops reached 
and danrtaged Leningrad-Murmansk rail* 

at three points. 

Finnish Suicide Company" of 250 
picked ski troops, first sent forward to attack 
railway, reported io have penetrated at 
far as Kandalaksha, an important Russian 
base on arm of White Sea. 

Russians maintained pressure in Karelian 
Isthmus where they now have 0 divisions. 

I'innish Government protested to Estonia 
against presence of Russian destroyers io 
Tallinn harbour. 

British battleship, torpedoed by U-boat on 
Dec. 28, reached p^ under own steam. 

Paris reported renewal of air activity on 
Western Front. 

British trawler " Roeercho " sunk by mine 
in North Sea. 

British steamer *' Moortoft" reported 
sunk. 

Fishing trawler ” Adam ” reported having 
been bombed and machine-gunned by 
German seaplanes. 

Saturday, December 30 

Russian troops launched new attack 
against Mannerheim Line. 

Finnish northern army virtually 
dostroyod Russian division of 15.000 men 
near Lake Kianta, in Finland'i " waist-line." 
Great quantity of war material and many 
tanks captured. 'Victory was culmination of 
battle raging in this sector for a week. 

Patrol activity between KfoscUe and Saar, 
despite intense cold. 

l^ris reported sinking of U-boat by French 
warship oil coast of Spain. 

Air raid made on Hangoe, during which 60 
bombs were dropped. 

Sunday, December 3t 

Russian aircraft raided at least x i Finnish 
towns, including Helsinki. 

Successful Finnish counter-attack 
launched in Salla sector. Continuous heavy 
lighting io Karelian Isthmus. 

Second contingent of Canadian troops 
arrived at a West Coast port. 

German steamer " Tacoma." aboard which 
'■ Graf Spee" crew had b«n transferred 
on Dec. 18, left Montevideo by order of 
Uruguayan Government, and anchored out¬ 
side harbour. 


Monday, January t, 1940 

Royal Proclamation issued estcoding 
liability of men for military service up to age 
of 27. 

Violent attack by Soviet forces in Taipale 
sector of Karelian Isthmus repulsnl. 

North of Suomuivsalmi Finnish troops were 
in pursuit of defeated Russians. 

Bombing raid made on Turku (Aabo). with 
result that historic castle was burnt down. 

THE POETS & THE lV/1^ 

XV 

FILIUS ULTOR 
A ( 1014 ) War Widow to Her Son 
Jly William Buhs 

In that ol«l war—it seems but yesterday— 
Yoor father fought. 1 met him at a 
dance. 

A week we loved. He t'xA ray heart away 
And it U dust, with him, " aumewbero 
in Fraoee.” 

Now ym< must go. I have no fear, for be, 
Who never saw, shall bring you home 
to me 

W'hon, by your band, bis death avengod 
ahalf be— 

And my lost year*— tomcti^r« in 
OtrmaHjf! 

German 'planes raided Sbetlands ; on« 
bomber shot down. Holnkol- teaplano 
brought down in North Sea by machines of 
Coastal Command. 

British steamer '* Box Hill'' sunk. 

Norwegian steamer " Luna " torpedoed 
without warning. 

Reply to League of Nation.^ stated that 
British Government would give ail ixxMible 
help to Finland, and was alit^y taking stops 
to do .so. 

(German steamer " Tacoma " returned to 
.Montevideo and was interned. 

Italy recalled her ambassador in Moscow 
in reply to Soviet's action in recalling its 
new ambassador in Rome, following anti- 
Soviet demonstrations in that city. 

Tuesday, January 2 

Nazi aeroplane sighted over Shetlands. 

Russians launch^ attack on Mannerheim 
Line, but a blizzard over 
southern'Finland brought 
fighting to a standstill. 

Finnish successes at 
Lake Kianta and other 
points 00 eastern front 
nave relieved pressure on 
railway line from Joensuu 
to Nurmes and Oulu, of 
great strategic importance 
to Finland. 

Details were published 
of great F'innish victory 
in region of I.ake Tolva. 
north of Lake Ladoga, 
where lighting raged from 
Dec. 13-23. Soviet division 
annihilate, and vast 

3 uantities of war material 
estroyed or captured. 

Report from Berlin 
stated that Stalin had 
applied to German 
Government for 200,000 
experts to reorganise 
Russian economy. Later 
denied. 

The King visited an 
Army Division in the 
Southern Command and 
made an 80 mile tour of 
the various units. 


January I2th, 1940 

Fight over North Sea near German coast 
between three R.A.F. bombers and 12 
Messerschmitt long-range fighters. Une 

lighter shot down in Hames ; two others 
driven down and probably lost. One-British 
machine shot down and another missing. 

Survivors of crew of Swedi-sh steamers 
"Lars Magnus Trozclli,” sunk by enemy 
action. landed at Haugesund. 

Kstonian steamer " Mina " reported missing. 

I'reezing of Danube has cut off Germany 
from over three-quarters of produces supplied 
to her by Balkans. 

Prague announced that new wave of 
arrests had swrat over Ih'otcctoratc, victims 
including ex-oflicen> of Czccbo-Slovak army 
and journalists. 

Wednesday, January 3 

H.M.S. "Ajax” arrived at Montevideo, 
and H.M.S. "Achilles" at Buenos .\ires, for 
refuelling and provisioning. Both i^ips 
received a tumultuous welcome. 

During five weeks of war Finn* claim to 
have destroyed 400 Russian tanks and 
brought down at least ISO 'planes. 

I'innish air force raided Soviet base at 
Uhtua, opposite Finnish " waistline," and 
also Murmansk and Russian base at Lima- 
hamari, port in Petsamo' region. Machines 
used were fast bombers. 

Reported that Arctic weather conditions 
were responsible for as many Russian deaths 
as were the Finns. 

R.A.F'. reconnaissance machine forced 
down in Belgian territory after being engaged 
by three enemy fighters in neighbourhood 
of frontier between Germany and Belgium. 

Parts reported that patrols and reconnais¬ 
sance parties were active on Western F'ront. 
French fighters brought down two enemy 
'plane*. 

President Roosevelt, opening third session 
of Congress, warned .\mericans that isolation 
was impossible and that the mission of 
U.S.A. was to promote peace by means of 
trade co-operation. 

Swetlisli steamer " Svarton ” sunk by 
U-boat off north coast of Scotland. 

M. Daladier stated that France would help 
Finland by every means in her power. 

British Contraband Control announced 
that 20,800 tuns of goods were intercepted 
during week ended Dumber 30. 

Germany said to have warned Scandina¬ 
vian Countries that if Allies gain advantages 
there " under pretence of " helping Finland, 
she will interfere. 





From Ih* tortoon ky Sir Bmtutri PmtrtJge. by potmittioH 
a! Ilu yropftetors of " Punck." 




